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“He ‘also gives a case of cholers-infantum, andadds; . . 
both cases the’ peculiar. merit of the Meat-Juice. Jay in able 


“eases a bottle of. 


VALENTINE’S 


“was checked, ‘but patient sank’ ‘rapidly 


“mous ‘quantity of blood ; hemmorrli 


exhaustion ; stimulants only gave temporary: relief, on account of ‘inability 


“to: replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, ‘1 to 12, two 
every ten minutes, - Patient: revived, pulse reappea red, “respiration 
sighing and more regular; and by tinning the treatment until two 

“ad been taken, she way restored, and is tday 2 hearty, woman. 


ee a circulating medium as near in chatacter to the blood as can be well 0b- 
tained, It is ‘ready for: osmosis whether in the stoniach, “upper. or lower bowel. 
“It isan excel lent thing. to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. sss 
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The strengthening 
and nourishing ef- 
fects of VALEN- 
© TINE’s MEAT JUICE 
m were at Once miani- 
a5 fest, as it was nec- 
m essary to iniroduce 
small quanti- 
‘ties of it at a time 
‘into the weak 
stomach.—Dr. 

KUMMELL, 


Waihington, D. 
Thave used large- | 


and 
consider it the best 
‘of these: (meat). 
preparations, “It. 
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dent Garfield dur 
ing his illness. 
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‘Editorial 


WHILE this magazine is of necessity non- 
political in nature, yet the edict of the 
Manchu Dynasty that has led to their elimination from the 
government of China is a step of such stupendous importance, 
and one which so concerns us all, that we feel some reference 
must be made thereto in our columns. This change is not 
due altogether to racial antipathy, though that may have 
played its part, but is the culmination ofa long intercourse 
with Western ideas and the principles of modern govern- 
ments. That such a tremendous change should have been 
carried out with so little real loss of life is remarkable. 
But the abdication is not all; it is only the first step: the 
real problem of reorganization and of applying ideals now 
begins. For us, as missionaries, the situation is one that 
demands attention ; for, whatever the future holds for us, our 
position will be different from what it has been before. There 
will be tremendous calls on our sympathy and our wisdom, 
_ to approve where approval is needed, and advise where advice 
will help. Our great task for the immediate present is not 
to lay plaus for the next hundred years, but to find our place, 
to find how best we can be fitted in to the new conditions that 
are now already upon us. The day of Chinese leadership 
in the churches of China has come: and we need not. less 
wisdom, but more grace. 


The Abdication. 
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ONE who listens and studies sympathetically 
Government fot in. utterances of the men who have brought 
ss ta about the present stupendous changes is con- 
vinced that their ideals lack but little; they have seen the 
vision of a people set free. As missionaries, we are intensely 
interested in the application of republican ideals where they 
affect the interests of the masses of China. From time im- 
memorial, for instance, there has been in China a form of 
slavery. For centuries the curse of opium, no matter what its 
source, has held its sway. Polygamy, too, has been tacitly 
accepted. A cheap valuation of human life has seemed to 
those who look from the outside one of the defects of Chinese 
civilization. Now, with the hoisting of the flag of a united 
China, the principles of equality, fraternity, and purity are 
supposed to be established. It becomes, then, those who are 
in power, to take immediate steps to see that, in practice, they 
conform to their ideals, It becomes us, as missionaries, to 
stand more strongly than ever against those phases of life in 
China which grind down the helpless for the benefit of the 
few. There are a great many people now in China who have 
already determined that these things shall be eradicated, but 
we are convinced that there is still something for the mis-. 
Sionary body to do in assisting to develop a healthy public 
opinion along these lines. | 
* 
THE article contained in our Missionary News 
department, on the Shanghai Union Lan- 
guage School, is worthy of careful reading 
by all missionaries. We wish to congratulate the Committee 


Union Language 
School. 


on the excellent work they have done and the skill they 


have shown in managing, to the best advantage of all, the 
diverse elements gathered in the school. The/most optimistic 
member of the Committee expected about sixty to register, 
but considerably mote than twice that number actually 
studied in the school, the large majority of whom were from 
quite distant points. Of course, the situation was helped 
somewhat by the fact of the large number of refugees in 
Shanghai ; nevertheless, the enthusiasm shown and the eager- 
ness with which some of the missionaries—some of whom had 
been on the field for a long time—entered into the task of 
improving their knowledge of the language are proofs of a 
need for some permanent institution for the study of the 
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Chinese ‘language and literature. Missions, like any other 
great enterprise, can be conducted in a business way: it is not 
business to waste time. The old ways of study have involved 
enormous waste of time; but the day has come whien, in the 
‘interests of economy and ‘proficiency, the experience of the 
older missionaries should be. put at once at the disposal of 
those who are just starting their missionary career. Because 
many missionaries under the old system have done well is no 


reason to think that under a new system the rest of the 


missionaries would not do better. We trust, therefore, that 
the Committee, by reason of its experience in this. temporary 
school, will be able to evolve some practical plan for a perman- 
ent language school or schools that shall appeal both to the 
Boards and to the missionaries. We confidently hope that 
within the next two or three years such a school will become a 
part of our missionary equipment. | 
| THE Fast and the West for October, 
I9QII, contains an article by the Master 
| "of Selwyn College, Cambridge, on ‘‘ The 
Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries,’ and the 
new Juternational Review of Missions in its first number 
follows with one on ‘‘ The Special Preparation of Missionaries.”’ 
The perusal of these articles shows that there is a decided 
tendency on the part of missionary leaders at home to advocate 
the establishing at home of the special schools needed for the 
more thorough training of missionaries, thereby requiring men 
and women to undertake special study for a certain length of 
time before going to the fields in which they have chosen to do 
their life work. Since in the matter of special schools for 
missionaries the missionary force in China has already done 
much effective work, THE RECORDER feels justified in speaking 
‘on the point as to where such schools could be made most 
effective. Schools for training in certain branches are, and 
for a long time have been, needed, and doubtless the present 
movement is the outcome of representation made from the field, 
time and time again ; but the need is for schools in the field 
‘itself, and not at home. ‘The waste of money, time and energy 


that is now deprecated, and stated to be avoidable by the 


establishment of schools in China, will only be in part reduced 
by starting such schools at home. The cause of Missions has 
suffered much through people trained at home failing to 
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understand and appreciate how Christianity, in its application 
to the details of the life of a people, must be as wide and 
divergent as are the needs, temperaments, social relationships 
and religious beliefs of all men made in the image of God. 
Christianity is a comprehensive and not an exclusive religion, 
and may be widened out where men may not be narrowed 
down until all are as though cast in one mold. It is stated as 
an open and debatable question whether a language—the 
Chinese for example—may -not be begun better at home, under 
a competent teacher, than in China. That such study can be 
begun at home is, of course, true. That it could be done 
better at home than on the field, if the present chaotic condition 
is to be allowed to continue, is also clear. But after the 
methods of language study used so successfully at home have 
been put into operation on the mission fields, the question as to 
where the study of Chinese could be best pursued is hardly a 
debatable question. We, are not anxious for the home con- 
stituency to do this for us; we do want them to help us 
improve our present methods of studying. We must not 
confuse the question of the need for radical reform in the 
preparation of missionaries with the question of where it could 


be done. 


* | 
WE are inclined to think that all arguments 
that can be brought forward for the establish- 
| ment of such special schools at home can be 
applied with equal force to the establishment of such schools 
on the field. Not even tle argument that missionaries too early 
undertake responsibility applies to the earlier study of the 
language. It is true that for the study of some phases of living 
languages there are greater facilities at home ; but it should be 
remembered that what is wanted is not so much the theory of. 
the language as a thorough mastery of it on its practical side. 
Men who have mastered the language for themselves, and made 
it a vehicle of living thought and are able to teach it, are more 
easily obtained on the field than at home. Such men might, | 
it is true, be sent home to teach outcoming missionaries, but — 
that would not increase their ability to teach the language, 
and would cut off the help they might be ,rendering in direct 
missionary work, if they remained on the field. 

But, we think that while there are undoubtedly strong 
arguments on each side of this important question this fact 
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remains which should decide the question in favor of locating 
such schools on the Mission field—/che language to be learned 
as a living language! ‘To really master that language, a vital 
contact with the life of which the language is a part, is 
_ absolutely indispensable, and, in our judgment, that contact 
cannot begin too soon. In view of this fact, the teaching of 
other subjects, such as philosophy or customs, should be made 
subsidiary to this—the most important thing. It is true that 
‘language study can be begun at home, but it can be begun and 
carried on much more effectively in the place where it is to be 
used, for there the eye, the ear and the heart receive a 


training not second in importance to that which can be given — 


to the intellect at home. A living language demands thie 
whole man for its expression. Most missionaries who come to 
the field have already had some experience in the learning of 
languages, but the task before them when they come. to be 
missionaries is a vastly different one. The testing of the 
inissionary candidate’s aptitude in learning a language can be 
done without his learning the language he is to use, for lack of 
linguistic ability in learning other languages is in general an 
indication that the same lack would be evident in learning a 
living language. ‘The mission field alone is the only place 
where the whole man can be developed in the art of expressing 


himself in an adopted language, which language must, in the 


last analysis, to a certain extent supplant his own. 
| 

Dr. Morr, Chairman of the Continuation 
Committee, has given in the current issue of 

the Zzternational Review of Missions a com- 
prehensive statement as to the purpose, work and principles of 
the Continuation Committee. which answers a number of 
questions that missionaries have been wanting to have answered. 
ever since the Edinburgh Conference. In referring to the 
principles which will guide the Committee, Dr. Mott says: 
‘‘TIt is in an important sense a world’s committee. It must 
plan, speak and act internationally.’? The responsibilities 
of the Committee ought not to be allowed to drift into the 
hands of a few, or of any one national or racial group; but 
while each member of the Continuation Committee and of 
the Special Committees will be true to his individuality 
and express his own religious, national and racial convictions ; 
he will at the same time bear in mind his corporate respon- 


The Continuation 
Committee. 
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sibility in this world’s enterprise. The Continuation Com- 
mittee is not an end in itself. It is not a new missionary 
society, aud will not perform the functions of one. Its highest 
ambition is to be the servant of all. Its work will be purely 
consultative and advisory, and in no sense legislative or 
mandatory. Its one aim is to be loyal to the method upon 
which at Edinburgh God’s blessing was felt to rest—the method 
of mutual recognition and respect, of mutual conference, or 
exchange of experience and’ counsel, or united prayer.” 

In this policy the Chairman of the Continuation Committee 
is sure to carry the missionary body of China with him. 

It is gratifying to get the official statement of the Chairman 
of the Continuation Committee on one question to which THER 
RECORDER has referred not infrequently in the past few 
months. Dr. Mott says: ‘*‘A question of concern to the 
whole missionary enterprise was raised by the Continuation 
Committee at its recent meeting, namely, that of establishing 
a better common understanding, a closer codrdination, and a 
more vital relationship between the missionary agencies on the 
homme fields and the leaders of the Church in the mission fields. 
While the workers of different societies and communions in 
some of the home countries have, in recent years, come into 
mutually helpful relations ; and while on certain mission fields 
movements in the direction of codperation, federation, and union 
have drawn together the leaders ; and while in the case of some 
Christian bodies the leaders at the home base and at the front 
have arrived at a working agreement in their policy ; it is true 


still that between the leaders of all the Christian forces on any 


one of the principal mission fields and the leaders of all the 


mission agencies at the home base there is lacking that 


common understanding and mutual that are neces- 
sary for the largest results.”? 

We are gratified to learn that this Lagiortant question is to 
receive the attention of the Continuation Committee. Dr. 
Mott’s whole statement is impressive in its its 


scope aud its reverent spirit. 
THE RECORDER has of late devoted most of 
oT it icles dealing with the methods 
Werotdéer. its space to articles dealing with the methods 
‘ of missionary work, but there are many other 
sides of thought and work in China which it could deal with, 
provided that the missionaries who are interested in them 
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_ would take the time to write articles or to send such facts as 
‘have come under their observation. First of all, THE 
RECORDER might be of great service in collecti¢g the 
observations of missionaries on the various religions of the 
Chinese. All religions exist in China from the crudest 
animism up to Christianity, and there is no country where they 
can be observed side by side in the same completeness. If 
every missionary, who notes some interesting fact in connection 
- with the various cults which are practised in this country, 
would set down his observations and transmit them to THE 
RECORDER, a valuable contribution would be gradually made 
through the collection of these facts toward the study of 
| comparative religion and the understanding of the mevenpment 
of religion in China. 

Again, - missionaries being intensely interested in their 
immediate work are perhaps too little inclined to devote time 
to learning what the Chinese are thinking in matters of 
philosophy and religion to-day. Under the pressure of practical 
work, how many of us care to investigate these things? Perhaps 
it is only a scholar here or there, or the editors of papers who 
are obliged, by the nature of their occupations, to know what 
the Chinese think, and yet there is a wonderfully large and 
interesting field in which missionaries could not only be of serv- 
ice, but would materially increase their own knowledge of the 
Chinese mind. It is needless to refer to ancient Chinese phil- 
osophy where so much good work has already been done, but 
the contact of Western thought with Chinese thought is caus- 
ing at the present time a movement in the hearts and minds of 
this people which is full of energy and will be fruitfnl in results. 


Is the missionary to remain in ignorance of all this? > 


What the Chinese think will ultimately determine what they 
are, and unless we know whiat they think it will be impossible 
to approach them with full understanding. If we say that 
THE RECORDER should establish a department of philos- 
ophy, most missionaries will smile, but. philosophy is only 
orderly thinking, and if we say that it is the business of every 
missionary to know what the Chinese are thinking, just as it is 
his business to know what and why the Chinese worship, it 
will be easy to understand how certain pages devoted to 
Chinese religion and philosophy would not only be deeply 
interesting in themselves to every thoughtful missionary, but 
would yield abundant fruit in missionary work. 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.— 


St. James v, 16. 


“For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,’’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. | | 


‘‘The fierce poet of the Middle Ages 
wrote: ‘‘Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here,’’ over the gates of.the 
lower world. The emancipated poets 
of to-day have written it over the 
gates of this world, But... . we 
must erase that apocalyptic writ- 
ing, if only for an hour. We must 
re-create the faith of our fathers 

If, then, you are a pessimist 
. » - . forego for a little the pleasures 
of pessimism. Dream for one mad 
moment that the grass is greet. 
Unlearn that sinis.er that 
you think so clear; deny that deadly 
knowledge that you think you know. 
Surrender the very flower of your 
culture; give up the very jewel of 
your pride; abandon hopelessness, 
all ye who enter here.”’ 


CHESTERTON. 


-PRay. 


That the Christian world may 
have strength to stand the material 
pressure brought by the new sense 
of the power of money for good or 
evil. 133). 

That moral and religious education 
may accomplish their task of pre- 


. paring men to enter intelligently and 


unselfishly into a moral life. (P. 
134). 
That active Christianity may re- 


' cognize and accept the unparalleled 


inter-dependence and cooperation in- 
volved by the more coniplex relation- 
ships in the new world of the present 
and immediate future. (P. 135). 


For such a complete self-mastery 
that the mastery of the resources of 
the world may be possible. (P. 135). 

For the vision that will show when 
the unhesitating sacrifice of the rela- 
tive good will accomplish the ab- 
solute good. (P. 136). Ceres 


That the need of working for the 


salvation of the whole social organ-- 


ism and of transforming the life on 
earth into the harmony of heaven 
may be recognized as the Christian 


aim. (P. 149). 


That in your work you may never 
view the individual apart from hu- 
mau society. (P. 150). | 


For increasing powers of discern- 
ment such as will prevent the wis- 
taking of individual sins for a social 
misfortune that can in the first in- 
stance be best met by national legisla- 
tion. (P. 150). 


That the great issues in China 
may be so plainly perceived by 
Christian leaders that the great effort 
necessary to overcome them may be 
called forth and put into action. (P. 
154). 

For a faithfulness in your daily 
duty that will meet the requirement 
of such contribution of brotherly love 
as our Lord will naturally expect of 
those who are teachers of His relig- 
ion. (P. 155). 


For the truer insight that counts 
success by spiritual depth rather 
than by numerical strength. (P.. 
155)- | 

That peace and prosperity, may 
soon be restored to China. 


under the new Government - 
equal and fair treatment may be given | 
to all classes, and especially that the 
condition of the lower classes may be 
improved. 


For the President and his advisers, 
aud all’ who have the responsibility 
of government in China. 


_ For those who are suffering from 
fire and flood, and who have neither 
food nor clothing. | 


A PRAYER. 


O eternal God and merciful Father, 
we humbly pray for Thy holy church 
throughout the -world, that it being 
purged from false philosophy and 
vain deceit we may live and act as 
befits the members of the mystical 
Body of Thy Son, and in the end be 
found. acceptable unto Thee, through 
the same Jesus.Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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Contributed Articles 


The Future of Moral and Religious Education 
BY DR. H. E. KING. 


NTELLIGENT prevision of the future development of 
moral and religious education can only be based upon 
present needs and trends. From these we must infer 
the lines of moral and religious education that are most 

probable in the future and that are of greatest promise. 

The consideration of present needs and trends would 
require consideration, particularly of the demands of the new 
external world and of the new inner world of thought, and 
both require a review of certain somewhat familiar facts. | 


The demand of the new external conditions. 


When one turns in the first place toa study of the changed 
external conditions of our present civilization, certain facts 
stand out unavoidably: the enormous increase of wealth ; the 
inevitable growth of the cities, and the certain continued trend 
of population toward thein ; the far finer division of labor ; the 
indefinitely closer connections of all men the world over, 
through improved methods of transportation, commerce, com- 
mtinication and the press; a resulting increasing association 
of the races; the call for rapidly extending application of 
scientific hnewledge and discoveries to human life ; and swift 
and revolutionary changes among many nations. 

It is impossible to face such an array of facts as these, and 
not see that their demand upon moral and eae cates education 
must be vast and far-reaching. 

And, first, it has been said that the wealth of the world, 
(with its involved power over the forces of nature) has in- 
creased as much in the last hundred years as in all the preced- 
ing centuries; and this has inevitably affected for all, the 
standard of comfort and luxury, and brought a tremendous 
sense of the power of money for good and for evil. Can we 
stand this material pressure? Here is an enlarged demand 
for moral and religious training. | 


Norre.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views — by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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The inevitable growth of the cztzes, too, brings to moral 


‘and religious education what Dr. Josiah Strong has justly 


called ‘‘ The Challenge of the City.’? And he makes it per- 
fectly clear that there is no way by which our civilization may 
evade this challenge. Are we sufficient for it ? 

The extent to which the dzviszon of labor also has been 
carried in the last fifty years makes necessary an inter- 
dependence of individuals and of communities of which the. 
older world could not dream. Have we the qualities for which 
the close inter-dependence inevitably calls ? | 

Still less possible would it have been for the world of 
even fifty years ago to understand the extent to which the 


improved methods of transportation, commerce, communica- 


tion and publication have made complex and sensitively one 
the whole life of the world. Superficially this has immensely 
multiplied events, and given a speed to life that affects us 
everywhere, and becomie itself a temptation to shallowness of 
life, and so a fresh call for moral and religious training. But 
even more important than this, these changes have unified the 
world in a way that it is impossible for education longer to 
ignore. Moral and religious education have the task to-day 
of preparing men to enter intelligently and unselfishly into a 
moral (world) life. 

The same influences have actually associated the differ- 
ent vaces of the earth to an unparalleled extent, and will 
continue still further to mingle these races in the years just 
ahead. Are we adjusting thought and conduct to the fact ? 

At the same time, the increase of sczentzfjic knowledge 
and discoveries possible of afplicatzon for the betterment of 
human life, must inevitably demand such application, in 
spite of the fact that the application cannot be made without 
far greater codperation on the part of all members of society 
than community life has hitherto known. For concrete, 
even if homely, illustration, undertakings like the attempt 
to prevent the spread of contagious diseases by the abolition 
of public spitting, of mosquitoes, of flies and of rats, are 
as certain to be increasingly demanded as science is certain 
to progress. And yet it is plain that all such means will 
require, in progressive degree, voluntary codperation on the 
part of practically every individual member of the community. 

Nor, finally, in this consideration of the changed external 
conditions, can one fail to take account of the marvelously 
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rapid and revolutzonary changes that have taken place in 
many of the nations. Let one recall, for example, the way 
in which Japan has forged to leadership among oriental 
peoples, profoundly impressing the imagination of the dark- 
skinned races the world over, even in the midst of Africa ; 
the granting of the constitutional government, however imper- 
fect, in Russia ; the adoption of Western education in China ; 
the simply marvelous accomplishment of a peaceful revolution 
in Turkey,- accompanied at the same time with an almost 


unmatched self-restraint on the part of their revolutionary 


leaders—true, even if the full fruits are not at once to be 


reaped; the revolution in Persia; the persistence of a wide- 


spread spirit of self-sacrifice—well-nigh religious in its intensi- 
ty—among the Nihilistic leaders in Russia ; the wor/d-ideals of 
whole armies of socialistic laborers ; and the rapid rising of 
moral standards in business, industrial and political life in 
America—let one recall what is involved in such a bare 
catalogue of national phenomena as these, and.it is hardly 
possible for him to fail to recognize the fact that moral 
education, on the world-wide scale, zs already going on, and 
that the changes already made demand a still greater moral 
and religious enlightenment, and a still severer moral and 


religious discipline. | 


Now, these new external conditions,—the enormous in- 


crease of wealth, the challenge of the city, the far finer division 


of labor, the closer and more complex connections of all parts 


of the world, the growing mixture of the races, the call for 
the increasing application of scientific knowledge and dis- 
coveries to human life, and the momentous changes among 
the nations,—all mean, for this generation, three things : first, 


that we are put in possession of inconceivably increased wealth 
and power over material forces—a new world indeed ; and 
second, that we are placed in vastly larger and more complex 


relations, involving third, forced interdependence and codper- 
ation on an unparalleled scale, if society is to go on at all. 

In the first place, the possession of staggering resources 
of wealth and power over nature plainly demands, in super- 
lative degree, self-control, severely disciplined powers, as over 
against an all too prevalent lack of the sense of law in the 
moral and religious world. How can we master such stagger- 
ing resources without pre-eminent self-mastery ? And because 
this self-mastery cannot be merely negative, the possession of 
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these astounding resources means, further, the necessity of | 
wdeals aud enterprises high enough and large enough to 


dominate the lower and the selfish interests, as over against 


an all too prevalent ‘‘ passion for material comforts.’? This 
is at once an appeal for moral and religious education—for 
the highest religious ideals, and for the surpassing need of the 
Kingdom of God. It is equally true in the second place that 
the vastly increased complexity of our relations demands far 
greater simplicity of life, side by side with the recognition of 
its complexity. A great multitude of new relations and of 
lesser values of all kinds have come within our ken, but it 
remains true that we cannot enter equally into all; and the 


very multiplicity and complexity of our relations force upon 


us a conviction of the necessity of a choice of the particular 
self we are finally to be; and, above all, the unhesitating 


sacrifice of relative good to the absolute good. Upon no 


generation has ever come so insistently the demand for the 
rigorous exercise of the principle, ‘‘If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.’’ 

Moreover, in the third place, the forced interdependence 
and the increasingly large and complex cooperation involved 
in these new external conditions, demand in pre-eminent 
degree ¢he social virtues, a social conscience doth sensitive — 
and enlightened, both ‘‘noble and alive,’’ both with ideals 
of the highest order, and with knowledge and skill to apply 
them to actual present needs, working everywhere toward 
‘Ca definition of man,’’ to use Nash’s language, ‘‘that should 
take in the downinost man.’’ And this thoughtful and 
scientifically enlightened conscience stands over against an 
all too prevalent lack of the sense fof leisure and Jack of | severe 
thought. 

And, once more, these new external conditions Ter ens 
mean that the coming years must grapple with race prejudice 
as no generation has ever grappled before. In the language 
of the editor of Zhe Worlds Work, ‘‘The great field for 
humanitarianism in the future—for that matter, the one 
great direction of true civilization—is not the field of mere 
religious propaganda, but the adjustment of race-differences. 
The task is to find honorable and peaceful ways of lessening 
the dislike that most races of men have for other races—to 
find ways of living and working together in a world over — 
which no one race can rule in our stage of civilization, now 
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long past the tribal organization. And this must be done 
without causing national decay. | : 

These then are the inevitable demands of the tiew 
external conditions: (1) Exceptional self-control and com- 
manding ideals, (2) simplicity of life, (3) a social conscience ~ 
both sensitive and enlightened, including particularly, (4) 
the conquest of race-prejudice. 


‘* Gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done mess, 
Gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less.’’ 


The big task, too, develops capacity. Men grow under 
these tasks, and more men are steadily brought out by them. 
It is true of each of these tasks, as of Kipling’s color sergeant, 


‘**F works ‘em, works’‘em, works ‘em, till he feels ‘em take 
the bit.’’ 


Moreover, the very greatness of the tasks—economic, in- 
dustrial, political, international—set our time, tends to sé/r 
enthustasm for great possible goals. Think, of Roosevelt's 
plan for conserving the resources of the ezdzre earth. And, 
once more, even the poorest attempt to work toward these 
goals has something of the inevitable value of the /aboratory 
method of thinking. In the very process, men are making 
proof of the possibility, the value and the joy of great céopera- 
tive undertakings. 

The third encouragement in cies external conditions 
is that the sight’ of enormous wealth, wisely directed, brings 
the recognized Jossibility of great achtevements for the common 
good, not only through the wealth of a few individuals, but 
still more through the far greater wealth of the whole com- 
munity. It will be almost second nature for the man of the 
coming generation, though he may not count himself socialist 
at all, to accept essentially Mr. Wells’ definition of his own 
socialism, as something which ‘‘ holds persistently to the idea 
of men increasingly working in agreement, doing things that are 
sane to do on a basis of mutual helpfulness, temperance, and 
toleration.’? And already we have had opportunity to see what | 
great wealth, wisely directed, can do in the way of endowed in- 
quiries, and as applied to national and world problems. Let 
one think of the work already accomplished and still being 
accomplished by the Peabody Education Fund, the John 
F. Slator Fund, the Southern Education Board, the General 
Education Board ; and let one think of the possibilities of such 
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great endowed inquiries as the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and the Russell 
Sage Foundation, that are not only making possible extensive 
and advanced research that must ultimately mean much for the 
physical and intellectual progress of the race, but are also throw- 
ing a searching light upon institutions and social conditions 
that must finally bring great gains in efficiency in our educa- 
tional and civic institutions and the correction of some of those 
very economic abuses of the working classes by which great for- 
tunes have profited. And apparently we are only at the be- 
ginning of such possible achievement. It can hardly fail to 
be true that, in greatly increased degree, the imagination of 
men of enormous fortunes, as well as of cities, states and 
nations, (if these are to continue), should be fired by the 
possibility of affecting for good the life of the entire nation, 
aud even belting the world with institutions that shall affect 
the educational, social and religious welfare of many nations. 
The fourth encouragement, reflecting and growing out 
of the external conditions of the new world of our time is 
the fact of the exormous educational influence of the datly 


press, and of our great popular weeklies and magazines 


(with all their limitations), which make facts, interpretations, 
aud trends of thought promptly felt, and secure an almost 
immediate concentration of attention on the part of hundreds 
of thousands on the same problems and the same lines of 
thought, and often bring great power and skill to the inter- 
pretation of significant movements, just as_ the progress of 
science has profited immensely, as in the case of the Roentgen 
rays, by the possibility of the experiments of the original dis- 
coverer being repeated and extended by fellow-workers all over 
the world, so the great trends of the time through the press 
extend themselves over the world with a rapidity inconceivable 
to an earlier generation, and in that extension develop in the | 
clearness and definiteness and sweep of their aims. 

Here, again, in these encouraging phenomena, is evidence 


_ that moral and religious education, on a stupendous scale, is 


already going on. 


The demands of the new inner world of thought. 


But as one attempts to forecast the future of moral and 
religious education, he must take account, not only of the 
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demand of the new external conditions, but not less of the 


demand of the new inner world of the mind. ‘The increase 
_in knowledge of the last hundred years may be legitimately 


compared to the enormous increase of material wealth; and 
John Fiske’s statement of the intellectual differences of which 


we must take account, is even more true now than when he 
wrote it: ‘In their mental habits, in their methods of 
inquiry, and in the data at their command, men of the 
present day who have fully kept pace with the scientific 
- movement are separated from the men whose education ended 
in 1830 by an immeasurably wider gulf than has ever before 
divided one progressive generation of men from their prede- 


cessors.’? 


As contributing to this new world of the inner life must 
be especially recognized the influence of natural science and 
its theory of evolution, the coming in of the historical spirit, 


‘the rise of the new psychology, of the new science of socio- 
logy, and of comparative religion. Look a moment at the 


natural issue of these lines of thought. 

‘The prevalence of the sczentific spirit must mean increas- 
ingly the determination everywhere open-mindedly to face the 
facts, to discern the laws involved in the facts, and to apply 
these laws to present conditions. Where the scientific spirit 
is genuinely taken on, it involves, thus, a certain moral 
attitude. And this of itself is an element of great hope. The 
scientist must practise a certain fundamental morality. And 
the achievements of science are a fresh illustration of Christ’s 
contention of the omnipotence of humble open-inindedness, 
And the theory of evolution involves the virtual assumption 


that there is a trend in the world and in history, which may 


be seen, and with which men may codperate. The scientific 
spirit, thus, almost demands a steady progress, that in its turn 


must mean a forced codperation. 
The historical spirit, too, practically had its birth within 


the last century, and requires the ability sympathetically to 


understand other periods and other peoples, to put oneself in 


-- the place of an alien time and race, and to share in their best. 


Here, again, a distinctly moral quality is at work, a quality 


- peculiarly needed in overcoming race prejudice. 


The xew psychology, too, belongs to the recent years (the 
first psychological laboratory in the world was not established 
until 1879) and with its great practical insistence upon the 
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complexity of life, the unity of man, the central importance 
of will and action, and its emphasis upon the concrete and 
personal, has immediate bearings upon the whole problem of 
the progress and education of the race. It discloses the inevi- 
table laws of life as recorded in the very nature of men and 
challenges codperation in carrying these out. 

Modern sociology, too, is grappling directly with the 
problems of human progress. It calls for acquaintance with 
social facts, with the conditions of social improvement, with the 
fundamental laws of all permanent progress; and demands in the 
clearest fashion intelligent and voluntary codperation with what it 
must regard as the ends of the universe, so far as concerns men. 

And the scientific stzdy of religion, too, is a part of the 
history of the last fifty years, and bears unmistakable testi- 
mony to the permanence of religion, to the vastness of its 
meaning, and of its claim on life. In its sphere, too, it has 
meant sympathetic understanding of the ideals of other peoples 
and civilizations, and a sharing in their best. Every one 
of these great departments of the new inner world is itselfa 
moral achievement and _ contains promise of still larger 
_ achievements to come. 

The reality of the demand of this new inner world of 
natural science and evolution, of the historical spirit, of the 
new psychology, of sociology and of com parative religion 
upon moral and religious education is manifest in the very 
statement of these contributing factors. 

Considered as a whole, they make plain in the first place, 
as over against the almost insane rush of our time, the pre- 
eminent need of thought, and of ¢zme for growth into the best ; 
time and thought for the perception of the true value, for 
growth into these values, for the discipline of the powers 
necessary to their appropriation. Without this thoughtful sense 
of leisure we shall only find ourselves repeating new formulas 
instead of the old, and to as little purpose. There is no 
cramming process by which a high civilization may be achieved. 
Here is preéminently a demand for moral and religious education 
in the truest sense. 

In the second place, these elements of the new inner world 
demand. that the scientific spirit be consciously brought znto the 
whole problem of the moral and religious progress of the race. 
This means that more and more there must come to moral and 
religious workers the sense of Jaw in the moral and spiritual 
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world. And the discernment of law inevitably carries with it 
increased steadiness of self-control and enlarged hope for in- 
dividual and racial achievement. It means, secondly, that 
there shall not be wanting that increased application of scientific 
knowledge for the progress of the race already noted, with 
its requirements of greatly enlarged codperation. ‘Third, the 
scientific discernment of the actual laws and of the goal of 
civilization itself tends to simplify and unify life, at the same 
time that its complexity is recognized. For the simple life 
which must come, and is so greatly needed, does not mean 
bareness nor asceticism, uor the denial of any of thie relative 
goods ; but it does mean that, in the light of the laws and the 
trend of civilization, certain, goods are seen to be far more 
fundamental than others, and that the rational life will sacri- 
fice unhesitatingly the part to the whole, the temporary to the 
permanent, the relative to the absolute. And the health of 
any individual life means the choice of ‘‘a few good things,’’ 
rather than the frantic attempt to share in everything. 
Moreover, the scientific spirit joins its influence with that 
of economic production to bring about the application of a 
new standard of effictency to moral and religious education. 
The simple knowledge of the facts, daily brought up to date, 
will make known many economies ; at the same time a saving 
not only chiefly of money, but even, in the long run, of 
human health, of human energy, of human sensibility, of human 
power of growth, of work, of joy. Men are bound to come 
to see more and more the possibility of conserving their energy 
in far greater degree than is now the case, and this recognition 
of the possibility of saving our energies may be even more 
important than the discovery of new levels of energy yet 
untapped, important as these.may be. Moral and religious 
workers will recognize, also, the special danger of not applying 
in their own sphere this test of efficiency, just because of the 
difficulty of the definite testing of moral and spiritual progress, 
and they will therefore strive the more earnestly to make 
certain that education may not fail to meet the test of 
efficiency. In any case we may count it certain that the years 
just ahead will demand that educational and religious institu- 
tions of every kind shall be able to meet the strictest and most 
delicately applied tests of efficiency. For the coming generation 
cannot be satisfied with anything less than the fittest man and 
the fittest possible society. This is the meaning of what has 
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been called the awakening of ‘‘the physical conscience’ and 
the new reasons for personal temperance. And we shall not be 
satisfied with lower standards of vitality and efficiency applied 
to the intellectual, the moral and the religious life. 

But this new inner world demands on the part of moral 
and religious education, not only the perpetual need of time 
and thought, and of the bringing in of the scientific spirit, but 
shows even more clearly a perszstent trend toward the soctal 
consciousness. Specifically, this involves the growing con- 
viction of the essential likeness of men, of their mutual in- 
fluence, and of the value and sacredness of the individual 
person. The growing conviction of the /zkexess of men trans- 
lates itself, by the use of the self, as key, into the understand- 
ing of others; insures that better understanding and fairer | 
interpretation of others; brings the sense of obligation to thei 
as beings like ourselves, and insures not less a steadily deepen- 
ing sympathy and a growing faith and hope. The sense of 
the mutual influence of men, of the fact that we are members 
one of another, has passed rapidly through three stages, in 
which men have thought of this mutual influence, first, as only 
inevitable, second, as perhaps rather desirable, and third, as 
simply indispensable. And no man enters fully into the social 
consciousness who has not ceased simply to say ‘‘we are 
members one of another,’’ parts of one whole; aud we must 
face the fact that it is possible to recognize that there are 
aspects of this mutual influence that are not without their 
desirable features; but rather he has come into possession of 
the clear conviction that men are made on so large a scale that 
they cannot come to their best in independence one of another ; 
that they are zzd7spensable to one another, and that every race 
and every individual has its own value to share. 

And the sense of the likeness and the sense of mutual 
influence both depend on and grow out of the still deeper sense 
of the priceless value and sacredness of the individual person, 
of child, of woman, of the other class, of the other race; the 
necessity of that reverence for the person as such, that in-— 
volves obligation and love, and without some recognition of 
which a man has not truly entered upon the moral life at all. 

This trend of the new inner world toward the social 
conscience may be said practically to involve at least four 
phases: the recognition of a new standard of service ; of the 
demand for respect for personality in all relations ; ie preva- 
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lence of such a spirit of brotherhood as shall either outrun or 


prepare for the socialistic state according to one’s conception ; 
and the incoming of a like spirit in all international relations. 
The social consciousness means, then, in the first place, the 
recognition of a zézw standard of service, applied in all spheres 
of society, in all relations of life, and to all individuals; the 


- measuring of every life and of every institution by service rend- 


ered ; the recognition of the obligation upon the part of all to 
shave their best, and the certainty that this sharing of the best 
is increasingly to prevail. 

‘The application of the social conscience means, also, and 
especially, the prevalence of the spirit of resfect for the person 
in all the relations of life. No small part of our labor difficul- 
ties comes from the attempt to treat men as if they were simply 
a part of the machinery of an industry, instead of recognizing 


what is due to men as men, to persons as persons. Even our 


American record of divorces, shameful enough in some of its 
aspects, must be regarded as having this element of encourage- 
ment, that it bears witness, undoubtedly, to a deepened sense 
of the respect due to personality in this closest relation of life. 
Again, the social consciousness can hardly fail to mean 


such a development of the social virtues, such an incoming of 


the true spirit of brotherhood, as shall either outrun socialism 
or prepare for it, according to one’s conception of the meaning 
of the socialistic goal. For there will. be practical agreement 
on the part of men, greatly varying in their estimate and 
definition of socialism, in the insistence that social welfare in 
the largest sense is to be sought, and that true liberty, in the 
language of Miss Scudder, ‘‘consists not in the license of each 
person to indulge desire, but in the power bestowed by the 
community upon every member to rise to the level of his 
‘richest capacity, by living in harmony with the whole.’’ This 
means nothing less than that ideals that-have been thought of 
as peculiarly religious are bound to come more and more into 
recognition as essential ethical and social ideals. For more 
and more it must be recognized, to use Miss Scudder’s words 
again, that the ‘‘law of individual selflessness and sacrifice’’ is 
‘the fundamental law of social health.’? In the name of the 
social self, of which the functions can only be performed as the 
individual joyously surrenders all claim to special privilege, 
“the individual’? finds in self-subjection his true liberty. He 
who loses his life shall find it. 
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Finally, this same unmistakable trend toward the social 


‘consciousness is certain to demand in rapidly increasing degree 


a like spirit of conciliation tn international relations. The 
spirit of internationalism already manifest among workmen in 
all nations, the great strides made for the~peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and the changed spirit which has 
come into diplomacy, are all alike indications of what we may _ 
reasonably believe the early future has in store for us. Patriot- 
ism is not to be interpreted hereafter as implying a persistent 
attitude of suspicion, distrust and hatred toward other nations. 

And the new inner world demands not only this general 
spirit of thoughtfulness in all relations, the recognition of a 
plain scientific trend, and of a social trend, but points quite 
as unmistakably to the recognition of the permanence of 
religious tdeals as a fact of human nature and human history. 

The rise of comparative religion has inevitably meant 
increasing recognition of man as essentially, and, to use 
Sabatier’s phrase, ‘‘ineurably religious.’?’ Thus on the his- 
torical side Lord Acton bears witness, ‘‘ We all know from | 
twenty to thirty predominant currents of thought, or attitudes of 
mind, or system-bearing principles, which, jointly or severally, 
weave the web of human history and constitute the civilized | 
opinion of the age..... ‘The majority of them are either 
religions substitute for religion.’’ 

The immense increase in the literature upon both the 
psychology and the history of religion is confirmatory evidence. 
Witness the great series of the Sacred Books of the East, the 
numerous other libraries upon the religions of the world, the 
Hibbert Foundatiou, the Hibbert Lecture, and the Hibbert 
Journal, the various series of Gifford lectures, and the great 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics now issuing. 

And this rise of the science of comparative religion has 
inevitably been accompanied by increasing philosophical rec- 
ognition of religious experiences. The specifically religious is 
being recognized as furnishing data for the philosophical inter- 
pretation of man, and of the world, ina way hardly dreamed 
of earlier, And no earlier form of philosophical thinking 
has had a larger or more natural place for religion than has 
the latest philosophical movement, Pragmatism, with its extra- 
ordinary emphasis on the concrete and personal. Frank recogni- 
tion of the religious, as an undoubted and essential element in 
human life and experience, the future must certainly show. 
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And it is hardly open to question, either, that all future 
forms of education must recognize that the motives of religion 


are ultimately irreplaceable, as was pointed out in the last 


International Congress on Moral Education, held in London. 
Moral endeavor itself needs and requires faith in the ethical 


trend of the universe. It must at least believe that the world 
is sufficiently moral to allow the possibility of the moral life. 


And it will greatly suffer if it cannot add to this faith in the 
bare possibility of the moral, the further faith, in Nash’s 
language, that ‘‘the universe is on the side of the will.’’ 
Whether or not we believe in the possibility of religious faith, 
we ought at least to be candid enough to admit that nothing 
can take the place of the motives that come from such religious 
faith, And John Stuart Mill, and Sullv, and Seeley, all bear 
witness that not even our largest social goals can be held to 
replace the religious motive. We may reasonably expect, 
therefore, that the virtual religious pre-suppositions of ethics 
are sure to make themselves felt more and more, even if un- 
consciously. Upon that point I think we need have no fear ; 
even our most secular education, ifit is genuinely and thorough- 
ly ethical, will thereby carry with it a kind of essentially re- 
ligious faith. In the language of Muirhead, commenting upon 
‘the central problem of the International Congress on Moral 


Education ;’’ ‘*‘A man’s confidence in himself’ said Hegel, 


‘is much the same as his confidence in the universe and in 
God,’ and what is true of the individual is true of humanity. 
Without such confidence it is difficult to see. with what ulti- 
mate convincingness appeal can be made jo the ideals of 
humanity ; with it we are beginning to seé- how a new in- 


 spiration can be brought to the work of moral education as 


the development in souls, prepared by their own deepest in- 
stincts to respond, of an attitude of mind which shall be true 
not only to their own manhood and womanhood in what is 
seen and temporal, but to that which is unseen and eternal in 
the world at large.’’ If man is essentially religious, then the 
very unity of man makes practically certain that these virtually 
religious pre-suppositions of his moral aims cannot be wholly 
hidden. 

The progress of comparative religion makes certain, 
also, that more and- more religious education will make use 
of the contribution of the exéire religious consciousness of 
the race (especially of oriental thought), and that religious 
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faith everywhere will share in increasing degree in the best 
insights of all. And even the highest religion, that may not 
feel the need of any of the subordinate faiths, may eae, 
thus, receive enlarged interpretation. 

The new inner world, with its great new science of 
comparative religion, demands, thus, that man’s future shall 
face the problem of keeping the meaning, the ideal inter- 
pretation of the world and life side by side with scientific 
explanation of its processes. ‘There will be a future religious 
education in the strictest sense of aca Religion is here 
to stay. | 
And religion so conceived, it is plain, will be thought of 
as necessarily ethical,—at every step steadily supporting the 
moral development. And the ideals of self-sacrifice on the 
one hand and self-development on the other, find no need 
to be set one over against the other, but in their great aiins — 
will coincide. | 

And, finally, the new world of inner house and life 
seems to me also to disclose, as belonging in marked degree to 
the religion of the future, a growing conviction of the necessary 
inwardness of the moral and spiritual, as over against either 
the sufficiency or the possibility of any external issue in this 
sphere. ‘The spiritual progress of the race must mean that 
men shall see with growing clearness that in the very nature of 
the case a moral and spiritual life that is one’s own cannot be 
laid on from without; 1t must spring from within. Herrmann, 
I judge, only voices here the steadily growing conviction of all 
our best ethical thinking when he says: ‘‘Mental and 
spiritual fellowship among men, and mental and spiritual 
independence on the part of the individual, that is what we 
can ourselves recognize to be prescribed to us by moral law.’ 
‘Religious tradition is indispensable for us. But it helps us 
only if it leads us on to listen to what God says to ourselves.” 

The demands, then, of the new inner world of thought 
upon moral and religious education may be said to mean : deep 
and perpetual need of time and thought for the best in either 
life or theory ; the bringing into moral and religious training 
of the scientific spirit; the persistent trend toward the social | 
conscience, sensitive and enlightened ; the recognition of the 
permanence of religious ideals as a fact of human nature and 
human history ; erowing conviction of ’ the necessary in- 
wardness of the moral and spiritual. 
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The Social Message and Christian Missions 
BY REV. H. K. WRIGHT. 


VERY Christian worker is continually busy with two 
problems. ‘The first is a problem of thought, being 
the question, What is the ideal relationship of the 
individual soul and the heavenly kingdoin of souls, .the 
society of God’s kingdom? The second problem is more 
nearly related to life, for it is concerned with searching out 
inethods for bringing the ideal relationship to pass, once it has 
been determined. It is safe to presume that until recent years 
most Christian workers would have denied that they spent any 
time or energy over the first problem, for they regarded it 
as solved in advance. At present, however, it is generally 
perceived that this first problem is complicated in a way not 
much considered formerly, namely, by the fact that the in- 
dividual has a relation to society at large as well as to the 
heavenly kingdom, and that if he is to be brought into the 
kingdom completely, he must be brought not simply as an 
individual but-as a member of an organic body of men. It is 
needless to add that this new perception, while helping us to 
an understanding of much of the failure of the Christian 
propaganda in tle past, complicates for us in a very large 
degree the second problem. Now that we do see that our 
work is much more difficult than we once supposed, we may 
pause to take warning from the fact that we have been as long 
as we have in understanding facts. It has been the resu/? of 
our work that has shown us in part that we were on the wrong 
track; and all the while we have been members of a_ body 
almost boastfully dependent on the Scriptures for its spiritual 
rights and its methods of work, for its inspiration and its 
instructions ; and in those S¢riptures is written large the 
double problem with its double difficulty. For example, we 
“read that the kingdom which is to become supreme in the 
earth is not like a hook and line, catching men one by one, 
but like a net bringing in crowds of the most diverse kinds all 
-at once. The individual recezves the Gospel, but. it is g7ven 
to the whole world. The statement seems simple enough but 
it has been persistently ignored or misunderstood, and as a 
result there was first gnosticism, then monasticism, then 
ecclesiastism, then scholasticism ; all these were mixed with 
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the Gospel, with a decidedly muddy result. Yet.there is no 
contradiction at all between the Scripture view of individual 
salvation and its view of social salvation, and these views lead 
consistently on to a view of the connection of religious work 
with social and economic amelioration and regeneration, some- 
times even revolution. 

It has not been wholly, or even chiefly the failure of 
religious work to produce the results expected from it that has 
led to the rediscovery of the Scripture doctrine of social 
salvation, and the consequent linking up of religious effort 
with forms of social service. ‘The need of deliverance from 
the evils of the present world has been felt so strongly by many 
who despaired of, or never had any faith in, a religious solution 
of the trouble, and they have written and spoken in such 
numbers and with such ability, that it has become a difficult 
thing nowadays to get away from thinking about the social 
meaning of life,—books of all serious sorts, on religion, educa- 
tion, science, history, all have ‘something to say of it, and some 
are devoted exclusively to it. Gradually it has penetrated the 
mind and heart of the Church, and so the central message of 
the Gospel has struggled into view, the strange wonderful 
distinguishing message of Christianity, that the primary concern 
of the follower of Jesus is not himself, but God and other men, 
and that his thoughts about salvation are not to be directed in- 
ward upon himself, but outward upon others. This new em- 
phasis has been practically inherent in the Protestant notion of | 
the conditions of salvation, which holds that personal faith in 
a living Savior, in His power to save men out of sin and 
ignorance and fear, and the personal surrender (for that is the 
individual element in the belief) of the self to Him for the 
accomplishment of that very work, are the two essentials and 
the only essentials ; and that correct views of His Person, wide 
comprehension of the church dogmas of salvation, in short, the 
meutal analysis of the experience, may be absent from the saved 
individual’s realization of salvation, and possibly may prove not 
to be essential to the life of the Church asa whole. 

Doubtless some of the waves from this rising tide of social 
couscientiousness have washed on our shores, but were we 
living at home we should hardly fail to feel the strength of the 
current. And that fact raises for us a question that is far 
from beiny purely academic. It is not merely that we look on 
the West as the seat of the physical, and in some sense the — . 
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ppititual commissary department of our warfare, or more than 
_ that, as the loving home to which our thoughts turn so readily, 
and whose every interest is ours; but also. that the problem 
which we here and now face is rid from being purely religious 
or purely individual. And in. so far as our problem is similar 
to that of the church at home, and in so far as the conditions 
that we face in our work are similar to those that non-religious 
social reformers at home have in mind, it is decidedly worth 
our while to pay rather careful attention to what is being said 
and being done at home in dealing with the conditions and 
solving the problem. A single instance of the similarity of 
conditions is noted in the remark of Bishop Bashford, that 
“ China, with her hundreds of millions of inhabitants, is to-day 
confronted, all unawares, with the crisis of a transition from 
hand labor to machine labor,’? and a sympathetic British 
journalist, in commenting on the statement, remarks that this 
transition in Western lands has often been attended by political, 
as well as economic, upheavals; and adds: ‘Whether the 
foreign missionary confine himself strictly to his evangelistic 
message or Offer the native communities the guidance in 
social developments which his wider education should have 
qualified him to give, such profound changes must inevitably 


affect the whole missionary outlook in these countries.’’ 


| | Consider then how impossible it is to dodge the double issue ; 
a missionary must possess more vicarious pride and exclusive- 
ness than the -most conservative of Chinese officials to keep 
out of the way of the search-warrants which the question is 
constantly putting forth. Missionary secretaries are writing 
about it, mission supporters are dealing with it in its home 
forms, the big nation about us is grappling with it, and for 
missionaries to keep aloof from it would argue unbelievable 
stupidity or unpardonable spiritual pride in them. 

4 The contradiction in view between Christians on the 
‘matter will prove I think, to be mere misunderstanding. 
Both parts of the double question, Whom are we to save, 
pe how are we to do it? have provoked much discussion. 
For example, Prof. Rauschenbusch says, ‘‘’The kingdom of 
God is still a social conception, involving the whole social 
life of man. It is not a matter of saving human atoms, but 
of saving the social organism. It is not a matter of getting 
individuals to heaven, but of transforming the life on earth 
into the harmony of heaven. . .. . Jesus never fell into the 
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fundamental heresy of later theology; he never viewed the 
human individual apart from human society ; he never forgot 
the gregarious nature of man.’’ Here is a clear recognition 
of difference of opinion among honest Christians as to who 
is to be saved and how the work is to be done ; but when we 
put away the attitude of the disputant who is sure in advance 
that he is right we find the synthesis of the two sides in 
such a statement, for example, as that of Prof. Peabody, 
‘‘The obvious fact is, that for a very large part of the social 
disorder, the chief responsibility lies in the passions and. 
ambitions of individual men, and that no social arrangement 
can guarantee social welfare, unless there is brought | home 
to vast numbers of individuals a profounder sense of personal 
sin. A social curse, for instance, like that of the drink habit, 
is legitimately attacked by legislation and organization ; but 
these external remedies will be applied in vain if there be 
any slackening of the conviction that with most persons 
drunkenness is not a misfortune for which society is responsible, | 
but a sin for which individuals are responsible.’’ In short 
I am persuaded that between such determined maintainers of 
apparently opposed convictions on this matter, there is no- 
ultimate necessary antagonism. A _ simple answer to the 
double question would be, We are to save both the individual 
and society, and we are to. do it both by proclaiming the Gospel 
and by engaging in practical work for social reform ; the Gospel 
being intended chiefly for men one by one, to save them 
from sin, and the social work being intended for the social 
organism, to save it both from the results of sin as well as of 
weakness, fear and ignorance. 

No one of us who has felt the two-fold interest which 
calls us to perfect ourselves and to spend ourselves for others, 
but can appreciate the necessity that exists that in forgetting 
ourselves we should try to use our lives to help heal not 
only parts of the body, but the disease which affects the 
whole sick body, the mistakes and sins which are organic 
and not local; cancers and blood diseases, not merely little 
aches and pains. To do this is neither more nor less than 
to fulfil the purpose that God has for us as children in the 
kingdom. The whole of the vitality in the connection 
between religion and morality is involved here, for there is 
no proper morality that is not social and that is not completely 
religious. Indeed the distiuction ‘between the two becomes 
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Be one of convenience or of abstract thought, so that it 
is difficult to say where perfect religion ends and ideal morality 
begins ; the whole life of Christians ought to be at the same 
time religious and ethical; every act should have so much 
of the flavor of both essences about them that the observer 
shall be unable to separate them except in thought. 


But these are merely general glances at the whole question 


from various points of view. We must repeat that it is not 
‘enough to ask, Whom are we to save and how are we to save 
them ? and to answer, We are to save both the individual and 
society, and we are to do it by. preaching the Gospel and by 
| social service. The individual we know something about, but 
are we infornred as to what society is and what the real 
dangers are that threaten it, and the problems that must be 
solved for its welfare? During a recent furlough, the writer 


spent part of the time in New York city as acting pastor of a 
mission church, and part of the time in a northern New York 
village. It came home to him as never before that the social 
problems of the city are almost unknown away from it and 
practically unheeded where known, and that even in the city 
very many Christians are indifliesinet to social wrongs. There 
are magnificent hospitals in the city, but there are sick 


anyone thinks that the family and the state have no serious 


- dangers threatening them that the church as such ought to try 


to avert by practical measures, he must be singularly ignorant, 
or singularly illogical. Our Western social injustice is even 
reaching out its unclean hands to the Orient, as though there 


were not enough of it already here. Dr. ‘. C. Hall, in> 


his bopk on ‘‘ Social Solutions,’’ in urging that the socially 
minded Church must be missionary, says, ‘‘Our machinery 
civilization is taking away their temples and their worship. 


- Our vices and our rum are often taking away character and 
- morals, our opium debauching and destroying soul and body. 


Shall we do nothing for them to redeem and restore? Our 
competitive social order is in danger of dripping with the 
blood of dear little tender Japanese children; mere babes are 


making the things we buy. Shall we do nothing to show 


that we are rising ourseives in horror over child-slaughter and 
the degradation of industrial womanhood??? If Dr. Hall’s 
questions are pertinent for the Church at home, they surely 
acquire a double emphasis for religious workers on the 
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spot. Nor can the musty old warning about keeping politics 
out of the pulpit soothe and quiet the conscience of those 
who become aware that political injustice exists around them 
and that they may possibly do something to set matters right. 
Experience shows that interference in individual law-cases 
is not good, but it says nothing about laying the axe at the 
root of the tree, for we have not attempted that. Dr. Hall 
remarks that it is not a religiously indifferent question how 
men are taxed, for unjust taxation is robbery; nor who 


shall vote, for ‘‘it is ultimately a gross wrong to. the 
community to exclude from it those who should vote with | 


it, or to thrust upon it those who should not have a voice. 
All political machinery is ultimately religiously important, 
as giving the freedom to human life it needs for divine 
expression.’? Nor can the existence and activities of the labor 
bodies at home be a matter of indifference to us. If it be 
true that the ordinary working man, in China as in the West, 
thinks we Christians are too much concerned with the sweet 
by and by, and too little with the bitter here and now, that 
is prima facie evidence of a fault in our relations with him, 
or of our failure to have any relations. 

These are a few instances, straws floating on the surface 
which show the direction and force of the current. There 
is a further general consideration which enforces the facts 
related, namely, the social genesis of evil. ‘‘If we trace 
any character, good or bad, to its sources, we always find it 
starting in fellowship.’’ ‘This gives the needed completion 


to the statement of Prof. Peabody, already quoted, on the 


drink evil. No sin that we can name is ever really private 


or individual in its origin or its nature. Every evil bond that. 
holds us holds some one else with us. ‘That being so, is 


it an umreasonable inference that the release from those 
bonds must be effected by instruments that deal with the 
other man at the same time that they deal with me? ‘To 
whichever part of the question we devote ourselves, whether 
we are most moved to help men to get away from the bonds 
of sin, or of social injustice, we find similar solutions. And 
the presuppositions are likewise the name. An order in the 
importance of work exists, some things to be done before 
we can set about others. If we are right in saying that 
whatever we do to help men will be part of the work of 
bringing in the kiugdom of our Lord, and if it be true that 
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social help is religious help and that religious help is social 
too, we should not be afraid of taking a lesson from experience 
in doing the work. Christ shows plainly, in the Parable of 
the Sower, that there are some conditions where Christianity 
will not grow. Are we then to do nothing practical toward 
clearing out the thorns of a degraded social and economic 
system ? Is it not sheer foolishness to scatter our seed where 
any child should know that it 1s wasted? Have we .any 
Biblical warrant for doing so? We are to sow beside all 
waters, because we know that land beside water is fertile. 


‘hat does not mean that we are to sow in the desert or 


on the rocks before we have prepared the soil. Moreover 
in some respects we have most diligently prepared the soil. 
We have been content to let much of the educational and 


_- medical work be a mere exhibition of Christianity, or a 
clinic in which mental objections to it could be removed. | 


This has resulted in a state of things in which the criticism 
is made with much force, that we cultivate little patches of 
the soil, but as to the vast jungle that surrounds us, all 
we do is to keep it from encroaching on the clearing, and 
occasionally we fling a few handfuls of seed over the fence, 
to be lost and choked in the luxuriant evil growth outside. 


Indeed, many workers are appointed whiose sole business is 


to cut paths through the jungle, and to travel along them 
and throw seed to the right and left. Occasionally their paths 
emerge from the jungle into a barren unproductive waste of 
Confucian rocks, but that does not seem to restrain any of the 
zeal for seed-throwing. If it is suggested that we put less effort 


on the cleared patches and their crops, and start to reduce the 
jungle by cutting it down, or to break up the rocks and 


irrigate the desert, it is objected that that would take too long. 


- If we propose to destroy the jungle with fire, and the rocks with 


explosives, it is objected that that would endanger the exist- 
ence of the clearings, and destroy. the standing crops. The 
figure, if pressed too far, becomes absurd, yet I think no one 
will contend that the state of things is wholly satisfactory. 
The missions in China have no properly developed united 
policy of work ; how can their results be other than scattered ? 
‘To say this is not to despise the day of small things, nor to 


forget the services that have been rendered by individual mis- 


sionaries here and there towards righting social wrongs and 
uprooting social sins, but only to insist that we should not rest 
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forever in the day of small things, and that our work should 
be less desultory and sporadic. | | 

We cannot but believe that the situation which we face is 
one whose essentials were more or less in the mind of Jesus. — 
He was concerned with individuals, in actual practice, and, as 
Prof. Peabody says, ‘‘instead of regeneration by organization, 
Jesus offered regeneration by inspiration.’? His ideal was a 
kingdom, but the kingdom was to come by the progressive 
sanctification of individual human souls. Iu all this, the 
principle of loving service controls, and the fact that Jesus 
refrained from making out a program of reform shows that he 
believed that if the first thing needful, namely, the sanctifica- 
tion of individuals to the work of service, could be ensured 
by the force of his example and teaching, and by the work of 
the Holy Spirit, the program of progressive effort could be left 
to later generations to work out in accordance with the needs 
of their own times. ‘This ought we to do, and not to leave 
the other undone. Social organization and individual inspira- 
tion meet as equally necessary in the work of the kingdom. 
They are ‘mutually dependent on each other, as wings which 
on opposite sides sustain a bird’s strong flight.’’ ue 

Criticism of the actual failure hitherto of the church to 
accomplish the task set by its Founder is naturally a far easier 


matter than the construction ofa practical program for her future. 


The secular failure of Carlyle and Ruskin warns us not to 
be too eager in the matter of a program, and most of us will 
admit without much teaching that our first need is some 
warmth of heart rather than new methods. What is needed 
to rouse men to great effort is the presence of great issues 
plainly perceived. We in China have as great an issue as 
any that exists, but we have grown so accustomed to the facts 
which constitute it that we remain unaroused by them. We 
acquiesce on all sides in a social system that makes coolies 
possible, beings beside whose position that of the American 


‘slaves was enviable. Or if we are moved by their sad condi- 


tion, we say, ‘‘Be ye warmed and fed with the Gospel,’’ not 
stopping to consider that Christianity is for beings in their 
position a simply impossible thing. Shall this reproach continue 

to fall on us? ‘I'he Chinese Empire will not forever remain — 
one in which men do the work of animals or of machinery ; 
but to make the change will require a vast effort—are we 
going to contribute our quota to it or not? Will not our Lord 
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require of us as the representatives of a religion that judges 


men finally by the test of brotherly love more of a contribution 


of effort than He asks from those not immediately and solely 


engaged in propagating the religion? I am not proposing 
that we hasten to double the cook’s wages, or do anything 
revolutionary in the econcmic world of which we are a part. 
I merely feel sure that followers of Jesus, who realize the need 
of the whole people for salvation, as well as the need ofthe 
individuals in it, and the need they have for economic 
salvation as well as for the moral and spiritual variety, will 
find their actions inspired with a principle that has not 
pushed very many of us very hard as yet. They will 


gradually find ways of making this sort of salvation 


characteristic of mission work as it has not hitherto been. 
Surely the time will come in this land—it may be centuries 
away—whien Christians will read the statement that a mis- 


-sionary invented the rickshaw with much the feeling we 


experience when we read that the S. P. G. in the early days 
of its existence was an owner of slaves. | 

For a complete consideration of ways and means it would 
be needful to see what has been done and what practical 
proposals, particularly those of the Christian socialists, have 
been made for definite solution of the problems about which we 
have been thinking. Considerations of space forbid that at 
the present time, and it is better that each interested person 
go into the matter for himseif. I venture only one hint 
that may be useful for us as missionaries. We have been too 
prone to count success by the number of converts, and persons 
who are not sympathetic with us have the same propeusity, as 
was evidenced by some newspaper correspondence during the 
past summer. But if our position on the interpretation of the 
parable of the sower be a sound one, the converts are the crop 
gathered from a soil that has received the proper cultivation, 
and it is very doubtful whether mission work in this empire 
has reached as yet the stage when very much seed can be 
profitably sowed. The Gospel seed will not of itself split up 
rocks aud choke out thorns, but on good ground it will 


reproduce itself indefinitely. 


In a word missionaries are an Order of Cincinnati: - their 


sword is the sword of the Spirit; which is the Word of God ; 
and when they are ready to plant, their seed | too is the Word 


_ of God. 
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Life of Bishop Boone, Sr. 

BY REV. F. L. HAWKS POTT, D.D. 
N January, 1837, William Jones Boone of South Carolina 
was appointed a missionary to China by the Board of 


Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the American Episcopal Church. The 


Reverends Lockwood and Hanson had already reached the 


field on October 4th, 1835, but finding it impossible to begin 


work at Canton had settled in Batavia. Young Boone was 


sent out to reénforce these pioneers. There had been some 


hesitation as to the expediency of appointing more missionaries 


at that time, but the Committee found the qualifications of Dr.. 
Boone. so peculiarly adapted to the field that after long and 
prayerful consideration they acceded to his ardent wish te labor 
anloug the Chinese. 

He was a graduate of South Carolina College, and had 
studied both law and medicine, being admitted to the Bar in 
1833 and taking his M.D. degree some years later. ~ 

The study of medicine was taken up with sgeee! view to 
fitting himself for work in China. 

He prepared for the Ministry at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary and during the whole of his course was revolving in 
his mind his plan of going to China. 

~The following well-known anecdote refers to this period : 
‘When a student in the Theological Seminary he was one 
evening walking back and forth in his room, with his hands 


behind him, as was his custom, and talking most earnestly | 


about going to work in China, when his room-mate said to 
him : ‘But you can’t go, China isn’t open. It isn’t possible.’ 
He turned and stood still. ‘Pinckney,’ he said, ‘if by going 
to China and staying there the whole term of my natural life 
I could but oil the hinges of the door so that the next man who 
comes would be able to go in, I would be glad to go!’ ”’ 

He sailed with his wife from Boston July 8th, 1837, and 
reached Batavia on October 22nd. Here he set himself to 
work at tle missionary’s first and all important task—namely, 
that of learning the language. In regard to it he wrote as 
follows: ‘‘I believe that an individual with something more 
than an ordinary talent for acquiring languages, with a good 
ear for distinguishing sounds, provided he had been accustomed 
to study from early youth, and knew how to apply his mind, 
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may be actively and usefully employed among the Chinese in 
two or three years, and that he will from the first make such 
improvement as will encourage him to persevere, with strong 
hope, by divine blessing, of finally mastering all opposing 
difficulties.’ 

He was soon able to assist in the conshilanes of a school 


of forty boys which had already been established, and in 


addition used his medical knowledge to good purpose in gaining 
the confidence of the Chinese. In 1840 his health had become 
so much impaired that a change of climate became necessary. 


_ He made a trip to Si#gapore and Macao, expecting to be 


absent from lis station for about six months. He then 
conceived the idea that it would be better to remove the 
Mission further north. This had now become possible owing 


to. the fact that at the close of the first war between Great 


Britain and China, by the Treaty of Nanking (1841) five 
ports had been opened to foreign residence, namely Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai. 

Consequently the removal was made to Amoy of which 
he wrote: ‘‘It is the post in the whole Empire that I should 
prefer to occupy, as it is the place of which I have studied 
the dialect, and, irrespective of that, it is one of the most 
desirable missionary stations in the Empire.’’ Here he worked 
single-handed, Hanson and Lockwood both having retired, 
but owing to his own poor health and because of the death 
of his wife and the need of making provision for the care 
of his children, he was compelled to take his first furlough 
and to'return to the United States in 1842. 

While at home, he stirred up fresh interest in the China 
Mission’ and six new missionaries were appointed. The 


Episcopal Church, in accordance with its theory that 


missionary work can best be carried ‘on under Episcopal 
supervision, decided to appoint a Bishop for the field, and 
so on October 26th, 1844, Dr. Boone was consecrated in St. 
Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, as the first Ainerican Missionary 
Bishop to China. It is interesting to note that the American 


branch of the Anglican Communion was in advance of the 


Church of England in sending out a Missionary Bishop, as the 
Mother Church did not appoint a Bishop to the See of Victoria 
until 1849. 

During his visit to America Bishop Boone was niarried 
to Miss Elliott, a sister of Bishop Elliott of South Carolina. 
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On December 14th, Bishop and Mrs. Boone, accompanied 
by the newly-appointed missionaries, sailed from New York 
for Hongkong, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, reaching 
their destination April 24th, 1845. The selection of a new 
location for the Mission had been left to him by the Board in 
America. He decided upon Shanghai, and accordingly started 
north with his party, reaching Shanghai on June 7th, 1845. 
From the very first he realized the value of educational 
work, and as soon as the Mission was settled a boys’ school 


was opened. Many applied, but as the accommodation was 


limited, only the most promising were accepted. This school 
flourished from the beginning. ; 

Easter Day, April 12th, 1846, was a memorable one in 
the Mission, for on that day the first convert was baptized. 
A young lad named Wong Kong-chai had come under the 
Bishop’s influence during his residence in Amoy, and had 
been instructed by him and the first Mrs. Boone. In 1843, 
Bishop Boone took him to the United States, and on the 
return voyage the boy came to the Bishop announcing his 
wish to become a Christian. Upon arriving in China, Wong 
returned to his family, but later found his way to Shanghai 
and applied again for baptism. He set himself to the study 
of Christian books, and gave such proof of sincerity and faith 
that he was admitted as a member of the emma: Church on — 
Easter Sunday. 

This first convert became the first ordained deacon and 
later the first ordained presbyter of our Church in China. For 
several years he was the faithful Pastor of the Church of Our 
Saviour in Hongkew, and was the means of bringing many 
to the knowledge of Christ. I think it would be no exagger- 
ation to say that if Bishop Boone had accomplished nothing 
more than leading this one man to become a disciple of Christ, 
his life would not have been spent in vain, for the influence 
and work of Pastor Wong have been rich and’ wide in their 
results. | 

Bishop Boone, although never robust in health, was an 
indefatigable worker. He gave much time to the work of 
translation, putting into Chinese portions of the Prayer Book, 


and ‘helping in the revision of the translation of the New 


Testament. 
As an instance of his breadth of mind, ” may mention the 


catechism which he prepared for the use of candidates for 
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He took as his basis books prepared by the Roman 
A strong evangelical himself, he yet 
saw Clearly that when the accretions were swept aside, the 
Roman Church was teaching the same great fundamental 
truths in regard to God and Christ, and so he did not hesitate 
to make use of their labors. This catechism has been revised 
aud is still in use in the Mission. , 
While speaking of his literary work, I must refer briefly 

to the part he took in the great Term Controversy of 1848- 
1851. It was then that the discussion arose as to the right 
word in Chinese for the translation of ‘‘God.’’ Drs. Medhurst, 
Bridgman and Legge were the great champions of Shang-/z, 
but Bishop Boone advocated with rare ability the use of S/éz. 
In reading his arguments one can trace the influence of his 
early legal training. Without re-opening the question here, I 
can say that the statement for his side of the case has never 
been put more clearly, concisely and cogently. Although 
tempers were sorely tried in those days and the well-known 


- odium theologicum was much in evidence, yet the Bishop 


carried on the debate with perfect courtesy, and never used 


harsh language in regard to those who differed from him. 


He had much of the saving sense of humor and could not fail 


to indulge in harmless wit when occasion offered. One of his 


opponents wrote that he could not see how Bishop Boone could 
The Bishop quickly 
rejoined that he had no intention of trying to do so, but was 
bent on putting the Christian conception of God zo Shén. 

In 1848, more candidates for baptism came forward, 
among them a boy of eighteen, Yen Yung-kyung, destined to 
become a most important member of the Mission staff. Some 
of you will remember the splendid work he did for Christ and 
His Church and what a great Christian leader he became. In 
the production of such a man from the Mission School we see 
again the wisdom of Bishop Boone’s policy of establishing 


educational work in the early days of the Mission. 


In 1850, the first church building of the Mission was 


consecrated, under the name of Christ Church, in the native 
city, and the affairs of the Mission were in a most prosperous 


| Shanghai for his second visit to the United States. 


condition. New missionaries had joined the staff and it had 


become possible to establish a girls’ boarding-school. 
In 1852, yielding to medical advice, Bishop Boone left 
On the 
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Sunday before he left, he baptized the first convert from the 
girls’ school, the betrothed of Wong Kong-chai. During his 
absence the great Taiping Rebellion broke out, in 1853. Of 
the leader, Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan, Bishop Boone wrote, ‘‘Whether 
he be sincere or not in his story, he is evidently doing a great 
work in China to break up the superstitions of ages, and to 
prepare the soil for the seed to. be sown by Chirist’s servants.”’ 
He never, however, looked upon the movement with the 
enthusiasm shown by some members of the Missionary body, 
who believed that the victory of the insurgents would mean 
the establishment of Christianity in the Empire. — | 

Upon his return to China early in 1853 a Mission Church 
was consecrated in Hongkew, the Church of Our Saviour, and 
during the troublous times of thie rebellion the Missionaries 
removed their residence to this new site. 

In 1858, after the second war between Great Britain and 
China, treaties of peace were signed between China and 


England, France, Russia and the United States. ‘Their terms 


secured the toleration of Christianity everywhere throughout 
the Empire ; and this, of course, furnished new opportunities 
for missionary work. Upon a third visit to the homeland the 
Bishop exerted himself to increase the staff, and in 1859 
eight young men accom pained him to China, among them 
being the present senior member of the Mission, the Venerable 
Archdeacon ‘Thomson, one of the veterans who has completed 
more than fifty years of service. 

The latter years of Bishop Boone’s life were full of dark 
clouds, for the years 1860-1865 were trying ones for the 
Mission. ‘There was rebellion in China and the Civil War. 
in the United States. The lack of funds from home made 
retrenchment imperative. ‘The boys’ school was disbanded 
and the premises were sold, many of the missionaries retired, 
and the staff was reduced from twenty-one to eleven. ‘The 
attempt was made to open up work in Chefoo, but it ended 
tragically. ‘The Rev. Mr. Parker and Mr. Holmes of the 
Baptist Mission were hacked to pieces by the rebels whom 


they had gone out to meet in hope of persuading them to 


spare Chefoo. Mrs. Smith, another of the workers, died: 
of cholera, and her husband was forced to resign and to 


return home with his motherless children. Many other losses. 


occurred. Through it all, the Bishop kept on with his work 
in undaunted faith, but the care and anxiety taxed his 
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| strength to the uttermost. 


Life of Bishop. Boone a | 
In 1863, only the Bishop and Mrs. 


Boone, Mr. Thomson, Mr. Wong and Miss Catherine Jones 


illness, and the doctors advised a sea voyage. 


were left in the field at Shanghai, with Mr. Schereschewsky in 
Peking engaged in translation work, and little as the active 
work was, it was feared that more property must be sold in 
order to keep it in operation. 

In the early fall of 1863, it became necessary for Mrs. 
Boone to have a complete change of climate on account of serious 
Accordingly 
she sailed with the Bishop for Singapore. This not producing 
the favorable result expected, led to the journey being continued 
to Egypt. 
and: four days later Mrs. Boone died. She was buried in 
the foreign cemetery at Suez. The Bishop would have 
returned immediately to Shanghai but for the necessity of 
making some provision! for his youngest son who was with 
him. As soon as he had accomplished this, he set out again 
for China. The voyage was a very stormy one, and in 
his feeble state of health caused him much suffering. When 


he reached Shanghai, June 13th, 1864, he was dangerously 
ill, and although at first hopes were held out of his recovery, 


Cathedral at Jessfield, we read the words, 


he was never able to rally, and passed away on July 17th, 
1864. 

Archdeacon ‘Thomson 
members of the Mission and the foreign community of 


Shanghai when he wrote to the people at home ‘‘ We are 


bereft.’’ It seemed as if he could be least spared just at 
the time when he was taken away. 

On the memorial tablet erected in St. John’s Pro- 
‘* Blessed are the 
dead which die- in the Lord, that they may rest from 
their labors ore their works do follow them.’’ I doubt 
whether they were ever used more appropriately. ‘Through 
Pastors Wong and Yen his work was extended far and wide. 
His sons, Dr. Henry Boone and Bishop Boone the younger, 
in later years became valuable workers in Cluna. He laid 
firm foundations on which others have built. We of the 


present generation, as we look back on the days of beginnings 


- and think of the times of storm and stress, thank God for 


giving us this courageous and single-hearted pioneer, and 
in the larger work of to-day, confess with gratitude and 
humility, ‘‘One soweth, another reapeth.’’ 
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They reached Suez on the 16th of January, 1864, 
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To sum up his character in a few words is not easy. He 
was broad-minded, genial, public-spirited, patient and tactful, 
but above all he was a man of faith and vision. He could 
have said with Zinzendorf, ‘tI have one passion—it is He, 
He alone.’’ 


— 


Thoughts for the Devotional Hour 


BY DR. W. W. WHITE — 


The Infinite of God 


I. ‘**7hes Divine Arithmetic.” 


EAD Matthew vii. 9-11, and figure out for yourself the 
answer to the words, ‘‘How much more?” 
In doing this, (1) think of the tenderness and love 
with which the best earthly father you know regards 
the request of his child; think of the joy with which this 
father grants every reasonable desire of ‘his child. Then (2) 
think in adoring worship of the infinite love and fatherliness 
of God, and consider with how much more tenderness and joy 
He sees us come to Him and gives us what we ask aright. 
Then (3) seeing how far beyond our comprehension is this 
computation involved in ‘‘how much more?’ let us come and 
open our hearts for the Holy Spirit to shed abroad God’s 
father-love there. | 


Il. Zhe Childlike Privilege and the Childlike Life. . 


The following sentences of Mr. Murray make clear what 
is meant here: ‘I'he power of the promise, ‘Ask and it shall 
be given you,’ lies in the loving relationship between us as_ 
children and the Father in heaven..... And so the lesson is, 
Live as a child of God, then you will be able to pray as a 
child, and as a child you will most assuredly be answered... . 
The childlike privilege of asking all is inseparable from the 
childlike life under the leading of the Spirit. ‘As many 
as are /ed by thie Spirit of God, thev are the children of 
God’... 3./. He who gives himself to be led by the Spirit in 
his life, will be led by Him in his prayers too. He will find 
that fatherlike giving is the Divine respouse to childlike 
living.’ 
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Ill. Fatherlike Giving and Childlike Living. 

‘We deem this expression so illuminating that we lift it 
out of its obscurity at the end of the preceding paragraph aud 
make it the third heading of our study. 

What is the childlike living which is required in order 
that fatherlike giving may be experienced by the child of 
God? Again we quote Mr. Murray: ‘‘In the Sermon on the 
Mount our Lord teaches about the Father and His children. 
In it the prayer-promises are imbedded in the life-precepts ; the 
two are inseparable. ‘They form one whole, and he alone ican 
count on the fulfillment of the promises, who accepts all that 
the Lord: has connected with them. It is as if He says: I 
give these promises to those whom in the beatitudes I have 
pictured in their childlike poverty and purity, and of whom I 
shave said, “They shall be called the children of God.’ ”’ 


IV. A Suggestion Offered. 

Probably there are many readers who have never exaininued 
the Sermon on the Mount for its rich teaching about 7%e 
Father. Following what has been said under III. above, go 
through Matthew v-vii and make a summary of the doctrine of 
God the Father. Do not omit such passages as v. 3-9; v. 16; 
v. 45; v. 48; vi. 1-183 vi. 26-32; vil. 21. 
V. A Difficulty Considered. | 

The difficulty is, the requirements of the Sermon on the 


Mount respecting childlike living are such that I. cannot meet 


them. 
: ‘“The difficulty is removed if we think again of the blessed 


name of father and child. There is a great difference among 


children in age and gift. The Lord demands of us only the 


childlike and whole-hearted surrender to live as a child with 
him in obedience and truth ; nothing more. But also, nothing 
less. ‘The Father must have the whole heart. When this is 
given, and He sees the child with honest purpose and steady 
will seeking in everything to be and live as a child, then our 
prayer will count with Him as the prayer of a child.”’ 


Prayer and Harvest Hands 


I. Some natural questions and what they lead to. 


Why should Jesus ask his disciples to pray for harvesters ? 
Why does not He whose prayers always avail,—whiy does not 
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t He Himself offer prayer for this end? Why does not God, 
fi i the Lord of the harvest, who must see the need, Himself 
i provide laborers without requiring asking? Will not God, 
f | in His own time, without prayer, send harvesters ? 

a These questions lead to the fact that prayer is a real 

ae power in the bringing in of the Kingdom. It is no mere 

AE form. Would Jesus, who is the truth, call upon His 

{ f disciples to pray for harvesters if there is not real need of 

f ih their prayer? Surely He believed their prayers would help. 

a And who knows as well as He what is needed ? | 

k | Il. Read thoughtfully Matt. 1x. 35—x.8 and note the progress 

i i of thought as suggested in the words: Look, Pty, Pray, 

' III. God dependent on Fis people’ s 

as | Some reader may be ‘startled at this statement. Perhaps 

af such a reader needs to be aroused from lethargy about the | 

Ae teaching of Jesus our ord concerning the prayer of Christians 

ig as a most important, yes, an essential means of providing 
ti workers in God’s harvest field. | 

iy Let us dismiss the discussion about why this is so. In 

; i | the presence of the great need let us be glad of any hint as to 


how the need may be met, and let us act. This is the true, 
a the scientific method. | : 
it It is, to say the least, a great dignity and a great respon-— 
sibility placed upon man that he should have sucha real vital 
place in the economy of God. 

5 Yet how little realized is this great and solemn truth that 
fi fields are now perishing for lack of reapers, who in turn are: 
not provided because God’s people do not pray. | 


q | “So wonderful is the surrender of His work into the hands 
' f of His Church, so dependent has the Lord made Himself on 
af them as His body, through whom alone His work can be done, 
| so real is the power which the Lord gives his people to exercise 
j in heaven and earth, that the number of laborers and the meas- 
if ure of the harvest does actually depend upon their prayer.” 
} IV. God dependent on Hts people for Harvesters. 
a This may partly explain why prayer is pneaeery in order — 
to secure workers. 
i Did you notice the order of the Sete above which 
suggest the thought in the passage in Matthew? It is as 
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follows: Look, Pity, Pray, Go, Preach, Help. It was from 
a company of praying disciples that Jesus selected His 
workers. It is always thus. Those who really pray that 
harvesters be sent, are ready to be sent themselves—and such 
only are prepared to do the work. 


V. Some petitions an the light of the truths considered. 


Help us to see with our Divine Saviour’s compassion the 
multitudes as they are distressed and scattered as sheep not 
having a shepherd. 

Give us grace to obey His loving, urgent command to 
pray for harvesters. Bestow upon us a life so one with 
Christ that His compassion may stream into us, aud so His 
Spirit be able to assure us that our prayer avails. 


May we possess the persistence in prayer that will obtain. — 


Elevate us to the insight of our regal position, as those whose 
will counts for something with the great God in the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom. 

Help us to live in the presence of the truth that a real 
share in Thy work has in downright earnest been entrusted 


Make us partakers in “Thy soul-travail, our blessed Lord, 
that we may make Thee the more to rejoice when Thou dost 


see Thy seed, and the pleasure of the Lord shall ae: aed im 


Thy hand. 


Prayer an “Appeal to the Friendship of God. 
I. Read Luke xt. 5-8 and think about :— 


1. The Poor Friend, 
2. The Praying Friend and 
3. ‘The Provident Friend. 


A Caution. 
Note carefully the relation of this parable of the friend at 


midnight to the desire of our Lord to emphasize the great. 


willingness of our Heavenly Father to give. The argument 
proceeds to the climax in the thirteenth verse. There is 


1. An unwilling friend in bed at midnight. 
2. A willing human father. 
3- A much more willing Heavenly Father. 


With this exposition in mind, we follow Mr. Murray in 


his Seventh Lesson in his book, With Christ, with the under- — 
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standing that the drapery of the parable may be used in 
illustration of Biblical truth, yet not consenting to the opinion 
that this parable was intended by our Lord to teach more than 
this, viz: Men with men, by asking persistently, secure what 
they ask for even in the face of the greatest difficulty. ‘And 
I say unto you ask (God) and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you.’’. 


Ill. How Have we the Right to Plead God's Friendship ? 


The answer is:. By showing ourselves friends of the needy. 

We make bold to say that there is nothing which God 
more wishes to be done than to have need in human beings 
supplied. 

_ ‘Those who see this need and seek to remove it are dear to 
4 His heart. Such are like Him in character and sympathy. 
i ‘We might say that to supply food and drink to a hungry, 
thirsty world was the object of our Lord in saying to His 
disciples: ‘*‘Do whatsoever I command you.’’ God in the» 
| past has destroyed nations because the cry of the needy has 
a been too much for Him. 
| Jesus says: ‘‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatsover I 
a command you.’? What is His programme? Read it in His 
fi reply to Jolin’s question: ‘‘Art thou He, or look we for 

another?’’ ‘*Go and tell John: ‘The blind receive their 
: sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
' : deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
Bi good tidings preached to them.’”’ (Matthew xi. 2-5). 

Here is a secret of much failure in prayer—‘‘ Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask that ye may spend it in your. 
pleasures,’’ (James iv. 3), and not that another’s need may 
be supplied. | : 


IV. Zwo passages in the Epistle of James. 


By way of parenthesis, but most closely connected with 
what we have been considering, note James iv. 4 which 
immediately follows the statement above about failure in 
prayer, and James 1. 27. 

‘*Ye who break your marriage vow to God, know ye 
not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God. 
Whosoever therefore would be a friend of the world maketh 
himself an enemy of God.”’ \ 
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Read the above again and note the words, Friend and 
Friendship, and think: 
..*¢ Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.’’ 


V. Zhe Liberty of Friendship. 

In the thought that God is our Friend we may with 
great freedom go to Him in prayer for help to supply need. 
-‘©When I come to God in prayer He always looks to what 
the aim is of my petition. If it be merely for my own 
comfort or joy I seek His grace, I do not receive. But if I 
can say that it is that He may be glorified in my dispensing 
His blessings to others, I shall not ask in vain. If I can say 
that I have already undertaken for my needy friend, that in 


-. my poverty I have already begun the work of love because — 


I know I have a friend Who would help me, my prayer will 
be heard. O, we know not how much the plea avails; the 
friendship of earth looking in its need to the friendship of 
heaven: ‘He will give him as much as he needeth.’ ”” 
VI. A Suggestion. + 

Read again thoughtfully tale xi. 5-8, and think. about : 
The hungry friend, the praying friend, and the Mighty friend, 


“Lord, Teach us to Pray.” 


VII. Read thoughtfully and ” erfutly the vig hth chapter in 
Murray’ s “With Christ.”? 


‘gn Memoriam.—Dr. G. W. Greene. 


N December 17th, on a beautiful Sunday afternoon, the 
spirit of Dr. G. W. Greene suddenly took its flight from the 
tenement of clay for eternal bliss. He died of apoplexy 
in the sixtieth year of his age, thus’ nearly completing a 

‘‘Cycle of Cathay.’’ We had noticed for some time that he was 
failing, but he was absent from his usual classes for only two days. 


Coming to China when nearly forty years old, he never 
acquired very much fluency i in the language, but he was enabled 
by his scholarly training and practical ability to spend twenty 
years of efficient service on the Mission field. Besides his work as 
Treasurer, teacher in the Seminary, etc., he will be especially re- 
membered in our Mission in connection with the part he took in 
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acquiring our large and beautiful compound at Tungshan, east 
of Canton city. Here we have ample room for all our work and 
Mission residences; a girls’ boarding school; a women’s school 
for our Bible-women and the wives of our ‘preachers ; ; a boys’ 
academy; a theological school; lots for the buildings for the 
new plant of the China Baptist Publication Society and orphanage; 
a school for blind girls; a —. and a fine and commodious 
church building. 


Dr. Greene was a graduate of Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina, and of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, then 
at Greenville S.C. While there it was noted that for several years 
he was the only student who received 100 in his studies. On 
finishing at College lie thought of engaging in Mission work in 
China and had some correspondence on the subject, but marrying 
while at the Seminary, he engaged in teaching and preaching in 
his native state where he opened a school and subsequently was 
called to be Professor of Latin by his a/ma mater at Wake Forest. 
After his second marriage he came to Canton as a nissionary. 


tes 


In character he was studious, fond of reading, and somewhat 
reticent and reserved, and of a devotional spirit. He was very 
fond of the Psalms, and was sometimes known by the Chinese as 
the ‘‘ Psalms Teacher.’” He lived much in an. Old Testament 
atinosphere, but was loved by the students of the Seminary who 
showed much grief at his decease. He leaves a widow; Mrs. 
V. P. Greene, and five children, three in America—two sons and a 
daughter—and two in China, Mrs. S. R. Moore and Mrs. P. H. 
Anderson. 


Dr. Greene was kind and hospitable, and his loss will be much 
felt by a large circle of friends and acquaintances both in the 
Various missions and in the general community. His funeral was 
attended by a large number of sorrowing friends both foreign and 
Chinese ; and his body now peacefully rests in our little cemetery, 
in the full hope of a glorious resurrection. 


4 


R. H. GRAVES. 


Frances Paterson, née Leete. 
Died, January 26th, 1912. | 


RANCES Leete—the subject of this brief memorial notice— 
was engaged for several years before coming to China in 
East End Mission Work in London, and later took a long 
and thorough training in Medicine to —_ herself for 
Medical Missionary work. 


In the summer of 1898 she was married in Japan to Dr. T. C. 
Paterson of the English Baptist Mission, and in the autumn of 
that year she came with her husband and made her home in the 
quiet city of Tsouping, Shantung, North China. Here, with the 
exception of two visits to the Old Country, she spent the whole 
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of thie intervening thirteen years ; here three sons and one daughter 
were born to her ; here her work was done, and here, too, she peace- 
fully entered into rest, after a short illness, on January 26th, 1912. 
Such are the bold outlines of a life-story that presents little of 
striking incident. Swiftly and silently the years slipped away, and 
each day was crowded with ceaseless activities, both in the more 
intimate sphere of the home and in the wider, sterner field of the 
Hospital, when she rendered invaluable service. Owing to her 

rare medical knowledge and skill, a larger proportion of women 
patients was attracted to fhis hospital than to any similar in- 
stitution known to the writer on the Mission Field. Whatsoever 
she did, she did ‘‘with both hands earnestly.” An indefatigable 
worker herself, she had no patience with slack and slovenly work 
in others. Effectually aided by her skilled cooperation, Dr. 
Paterson was enabled to perform many an operation with signal 
success, which it would have been exceedingly dangerous, if not 
impossible, for him to attempt single-handed. Sometimes Mrs. 
Paterson was called on to attend difficult cases in the homes of the 
gentry and officials, but for the most part her work was done in the 
dispensary and hospital, among the diseased and suffering who 
flocked from far and near. It is difficult to know what to say and 
what to leave unsaid, because Mrs. Paterson was one who shrank 
with peculiar intensity from anything that looked like self-ad- 
vertisement. Indeed, in the opinion of those who knew her best, 
she erred in the direction of self- -depreciation. Her work was all 
done: without fuss or ostentation. She never wrote glowing reports 
of what she was doing, nor would she suffer her friends to praise 
her work. Both as a mother and as a medical missionary, she 
cherished a very high ideal of duty, and to fulfil this her life was 
one of strenuous and unremitting toil. But, alas! the strongest 
cannot live a long life at such high pressure, without rest or 
relaxation, and so the last sickness found her worn out and unable 
to rally. A devoted mother, a hard student, an untiring worker, 
she spent all her powers in the service of others, and there was no 
reserve strength left when the final strain came. 


On a beautiful sunny day her mortal remains were laid to rest 
in the Mission burial ground outside the walls of Tsingchowfu, 
after a simple quiet service and in the presence of a little group of 
‘Chinese and English friends. 


More might be said, but she would not have wished it, and 
perhaps enough has been said to show how greatly she will be 
~ missed by those she served so faithfully. What her going means 
to Dr. Paterson and the children, not even the nearest friend can 
measure ; all we can do is to commend them to the comfort of 


our Heavenly Father. 
E. W.B. 
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Correspondence 


A NEW PERIL. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: With the new order 
of things in China new books 
are being issued, some of them 
seemingly just what we want, for 


our school libraries, but contain- %, 


ing articles which it would be 
most unwise to put into the 
hands of our pupils. I have one 
before me as I write; it is called 
‘‘A Mirror for the Young’’ (7 
%It is written in good 
Mandarin, simple and fluent, 
and contains biographies of fa- 
mous people and others, not only 
Chinese, but belonging to all 
lands. Stories of the childhood 
of Washington, Watt, Nelson, 
Joan of Are and many others 
are told in simple and interest- 
ing fashion. But some of the 
book is very sad reading. One 
chapter gives the history of a 
French girl who at the age of 
eleven argued with a priest as to 
the incredibility of the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels. She 
scoffs at the idea of a present 
God whom she cannot see; 
when told her soul will suffer 
in hell, she asks the priest to 
make it suffer a little now. She 
gets hold of infidel books and at 


the age of fifteen left the Church | 


to become a patriot, famous to 
all after ages. ‘he writer de- 
duces the idea that one should 
not believe in any spirits or 
demons, and admonishes his 
readers to tell this story to the 
women in his family, that they 
may become clever and give up 
all superstition, which with him 
evidently includes all religion. 
Another biography is of a 
Chinese boy, who at the age of 


ten ridiculed the prognostication 
of a fortune teller, who foretold 
his early death; he lived to be 
eighty! Whereupon the author 
argues that there are no gods or 
spirits. If there are, they cannot 
be good becattse they cause 
droughts and floods and make 
people suffer, therefore they are 
1either benevolent nor righteous. 

This particular book is pub- 
lished in Hupeh, at the #§ Ib & 
but there must be 
many others equally dangerous 
published elsewhere, and I am 
writing to warn missionaries 
against giving books which they 
have not looked through to Chi- 
nese Christians, or to school 
libraries. We feel safe with 
books published by the Com- 
mercial Press, but with other 


_ publishing houses there is grave 


risk of getting shallow atheism 
introduced with arguments that 
appeal to the Chinese common 
sense, and which once read will 
be repeated with an air of wis- 
dom that will be very trying. 
Yours truly, 

AMY FOSTER. 

WUCHANG., 


MR. CHUNG’S ‘‘CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER.”’ 


To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sirk: Among the publica- 
tions of the Christian Literature 
Society during 1911 is found a 
translation of Dr. Illingworth’s 
“‘Christian Character,’’? by Mr. 
C. H. Chung, to which has been 
given the happily chosen title 
Dr. Illingworth’s 
writings are characterized by 
deep learning, good style and 
inspiring power. It is most 
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fortunate to have the book 


translated by one who is able 
- to give such inspiring thoughts 


an appropriate literary dress in 


Chinese. 


I would recommend this book 


as one fitted to usher Chinese 
Christians into the very depths 
of true Christian experience. 
I was so much impressed with 
the book’s great usefulness that 


I made a careful study of the | 


translation, having been led to 
its perusal by the brilliance of its 
style. It is full of meat for the 
foreigner trying to find expres- 
sion for his Christian thought in 
Chinese. 

- Two chapters of the original 
have been omitted; the third, 
entitled “Discipline, the means 
of development’’ and the ninth, 
entitled ‘‘ Mysticism.’’ The 
omission of the former is most 
unfortunate and I would urge 
Mr. Chung to translate it and 
the Society to publish it in the 
next edition. 

I fear that there was no care- 
ful editing of the book by the 
Society for there are one or two 
- mistakes which are apparent at 

a glance, and which seriously 
mar such a perfect gem. 

In calling attention to these 
and some minor miatters, I desire 
to be considered as one glad to 
_ be associated with the produc- 

tion of such a valuable book, 
and hope that Mr. Chung may 
accept my remarks not asa criti- 
cism, but as a testimony to the 
deep appreciation which I have 
Oo! his splendid work. 

- Beginning with the last chap- 
ter, entitled ‘‘Christianity super- 
natural,’’ the words 
natural and naturalism are all 


translated by # which 
deals 


simply impossible. 
with the categorical imperative 
and ever remains the inextin- 
guishable wituess to the supernat- 
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ural as against the materialist. 
Dr Illingworth begins by quoting 
Aristotle’s definition of the two 
meanings of nature, the actual, 
and the ideal. Here seems 
to be the only word. For the 
rest ff # is the word to be 


used. 


On page 174, line 11, Dr. Illing- 
worth quotes Lovelace to the 
effect that 


*T could not love. thee, dear, 
so inuch 
Lov’d I not honor more.’’ 


Mr. Chung has translated this 
passage as: Py RT A. 
B ik th, and is com- 
pelled to add an explanation 
which still fails to show the 
point of the quotation. By 
changing the translation to 
something such as @ 3 
point is at once made clear and 
no explanation is required. 

Over the page in the eighth 
line, 7#agination is rendered by 
Now Christian imagina-. 
tion should never be I 
venture to suggest {@. 

On page 4b, line 6, it is stated - 
that the Jews discovered prayer 
to be of no use. Here, as on 
page 1b, line 1, Dr. [llingworth’s 
language has been exaggerated 
and distorted from its true 
meanings 

On page 34, line 10, the phrase 
& 
does not correctly represent any- 
thing in the original, and should 
be deleted. 

Augustine’s famous ‘‘We are 
restless till we rest in Thee’’ is 
twice quoted by Dr. Illingworth 
and translated in two different 
ways by Mr. Chung on page 2b 
and on page 15a, line 9. The 
latter is by far,the better render- 
ing and should be used in both 
places. Might I suggest that 
the phrase might be still better 
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by replacing §i 2 by 

On page ita, line 3, I have 
been unable to wrest any mean- 
ing from ft F ERB 
‘‘pessimists lay stress on 
objectivity.” 

On page 21a, line 2, and 
fail to bring out the meaning of 
the phrase which should be # 
and A 

Attention may well be called 
to the use of JZ 41 on page 29a, 
line 2. | 

In closing, may I say tha 
these criticisms are offered as if 


to Mr. Chung, as an apprecia- 


tion of his work and as a small 
return for the personal benefit 
derived from the study of his 
book. 
Faithfully yours, , 


ALFRED A. GILMAN. 


CHINESE MADE EASY. 


To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Prof. Tong Tsing- 
en of our College is working on 
a scheme of education that will 
doubtless be of interest to all 
readers of the RECORDER. 


1. Prof. Tong’s plan is to 
select about seven hundred, more 
or less, of the most common 
characters. 


2. With these common chiar- 
acters he will prepare a primer 
and then, using these characters, 


OO 
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and 1o more, write simple books 
on Religion, Geography, His- 
tory, Health, Family Duties, 
Ethics, Politics, ete. 


3. Each book would contain 
about thirty lessons, more or 
less, and could be read by all 
who had a knowledge of the 
seven hundred most common 
characters. 


4. If successful, the author’s 
idea would be to put many. of 
the best books already written 
into this simple character, and 
perhaps portions or all of the 
Bible. 


5. These books would be writ- | 
ten in both Wén-li and Mandarin» 


if there were a demand for botlr. 


Prof. Tong is now writing a 


book on Health to try out the 


la. 

This plan differs from all pre- 
vious plans in that it is not 
intended to advance farther than: 
the seven hundred characters. 
Of course many would be helped 
to learn more characters and 
read other more difficult books, 
but in the case of those unable 
to advance farther a library of 
useful knowledge would be with- 


a the reach of the simplest 
peiton. 
Ptof. Tong will be glad to 


receive ally suggestions or to 
answer any questions concerning 
the plan. | 


Yours very truly, 
F. J. WHITE. 
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Our Book Table 


The obiect of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


. of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Hudson Taylor in Early Years. The 
Growth of a Soul. With Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, Maps, etc. By Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard With 
Introduction by Mr. E. Hoste, 
General Director og the China 
Inland Mission. Moryan and Scott, 
London. China Inland Mission, 
Shanghai. 7/6. 


The life of the Founder of the 
China Inland Mission would 
have been a book of surpassing 
interest to missionaries in China 
if the incidents: had been told 
baldly and the book issued in 
the meanest possibfé get-up. 
But in this volume of over 500 
_ pages the story is narrated with 
great skill and beauty of diction, 
and the get-up of the book is in 
every respect beautiful. The C. 
J. M. has now over one thousand 
missionaries, and is at work in 
every province in China except 
those which it voluntarily re- 
frains from entering, believing 
that they are, if not adequately 
staffed already, at least better 
provided for than the ‘‘regions 
beyond.’’ It owns valuable pro- 
perty all over China and owes 
not a penny of debt. It has 
headquarters in England, Switz- 
erland, the United States, Can- 
ada and Australasia, but the 
Director of the whole Mission is 


not in any of these centres, but 


in Shanghai. Remembering all 
these things it 1s not too much 
to say that Hudson Taylor did 
more for the Christianization of 
China than any man who ever 
lived. Yet there are those who 
believe that the chief services 
which he rendered to the Church 
were the untarnished life he lived 


and the spiritual truths which 
he taught. 

This book tells us how Hud- 
son Taylor grew to be the man 
he was, and, if we have ‘‘eyes to 
see,’’ it may, perchance, reveal 


to us how we may grow into 


something different and better 
than we are. 

It is now an axiom that the 
training of a child should begin 
with its grandfather. The story 
of Hudson Taylor’s life begins 
with his great-great-grandfather, 
and from this point develops the 
history of his parentage, birth 
and early environment. None 
of us can choose his ancestry, but 
it is plain that Hudson ‘Taylor 
came of the same stock as the 
English Puritans and Cromwell's: 
Ironsides. Confucius said ‘‘A 
mud wall cannot be ornamented, 
nor can rotten wood be carved. ” 
‘According to the flesh”’ the 
founder of the C. I. M. was 
fashioned of the stuff of which 
vessels unto honour are made. 
His training was strict, though 
loving, and fifty years later, 
when bearing the responsibilities 
of the mission he had founded 
in China, he attributed his success 
in the work to which he had 


“been called to his ‘‘beloved and 


honoured parents.’’ Conversion 
came through the reading of a 
tract, and from his very child- 
hood he had cherished the 
ambition to be a missionary to- 
China. Difficulties loomed up . 
before him as they have con- 
fronted every true man who 
ever dared to follow the gleam. 
He had been trained as a chenist, 
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not as a student of divinity. No 
Society that he knew of would 
send an wnordained man _ to 
China asa missionary, and China 
was much farther off from Eng- 


land in those days than it is 


now. It is startling to think of 
all that China might have lost 
had Hudson Taylor been shut 
up to the denominational mission 
boards, for it is certain not one 
of them would have considered 
him qualified to preach the Gos- 
pel to the Chinese. Something 
was wrong with that policy then, 
and something is wrong with it 
still, but the loss was that of 
the societies themselves. The 


result of their exclusiveness was 


—the China Inland Mission. 
Ere coming to China, Hudson 
Taylor had to make the great 
renunciation, for he was in love 
and ‘‘She’’ would not come. It 


is comforting to common folks 


to find this touch of nature in 
the young missionary, consumed 
as he was with zeal for the 
evangelization of the greatest 
nation on earth. He was broken- 
hearted as, of course, he had a 
right to be, but he was only 
eighteen, and hearts have a 
wonderful recuperative power at 
that ave. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the grave 
Council of the C. I. M. in Lon- 
don would say to-day to a likely 
candidate, as young as Hudson 


Taylor was then, who applied 


to them to be sent to China and 
confessed to an attachment of 
this kind. They would not be 


sympathetic, I fear. 


The young niissionary was 
sent out by the Chinese Evan- 
gelisation Society, and on his 
arrival in Shanghai was wel- 
comed to the London Mission 
compound in the familiar ‘‘Ma- 
ka-chuen,’’ and found himself in 
the midst of a group composed 
of Drs. Lockhart, Medhurst, 
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Edkins, Muirhead, Alexr. Wylie 
and Bishop Burdon. Truly there 
were giants in the land in those 
days. None of the great men 
mentioned were then as famous 
as they afterwards became, and 
cerfainly none of them guessed 
the she shy, awkward lad who 
Ww plainly abashed in their 
company was destined to do 
more for China than any of 


them. 


In spite of the kindness of his 
hosts Hudson Taylor’s early life 
in Shanghai was very uncomfort- 
able. The Chinese speak of the 
steamers which plv at irregular 
intervals on the Yangtse as ye 
gl chwan, wild hen steamers. 
They are regarded as cutting © 
into the regular traffic and being 
cheaper and less respectable than 
the regular liners. The mission 
which had sent Hudson ‘Taylor 
to China was to these regular 
aud ordained missionaries a ye 
gt mission. To them it seemed 
that an impracticable society 
had sent out an impracticable 
man to carry out an impractic- 
able policy. Indeed the young 
missionary himself was becom- 
ing doubtful whether he would 
be able to continue to work 
under his ‘‘Board.’’ ‘‘To judge 
from their Rules and Regulations — 
they would expect at any rate to 


maintain absolute control over | 


the movements of their repre- 
setitatives. ‘These were spoken 
of as Agents, and were expected 
to subscribe to by-laws that per- 
plexed him with their detailed 
requirements.’’ The peculiarity 
of this passage is that word for 
word it might be written of at 


least half the men who come to’ — 


China in the mission afterwards 
founded by Hudson Taylor him- 


‘self. On application to the 


Mission a paper called the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of the China 
Iulaud Mission is given to the 
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candidate. 
by the mission he is given a 
book of ‘‘Instructions to Proba- 


On his acceptance 


tioners and Missionaries.’’ He 
notes that the conditions laid 
down are exacting, but reflects 
that self-surrender is the first 
proof of consecration, and so 
signs the agreement willingly 
enough. Later on, as he studies 
these documents at leisure, it is 
borne in on his mind that the 
rights of ‘‘the mission’’ vis-a-vis 
those of the missionary are very 
carefully safe-guarded : it prom- 
ises him nothing and makes 
itself responsible for nothing, 
while he is called on to promise 
very complete obedience to its 
Director and office-bearers. In 
practice these regulations do not 
work out as harshly as they 
read, but in this mission much 
is made of ‘‘divine guidance’’ 
and ‘‘leading.’’ The young mis- 
-sionaries are asked to pray that 
the Director, in making designa- 
tions to various stations, may 
be guided aright, and they na- 
turally ask. if they may not 
expect to be ‘‘guided’’ also. 
The ‘‘guiding’’. vouchsafed to 
-the missionary and the Director 
_ may sometimes conflict, but that 
raises too large a question for a 
review. 

The Chinese Evangelization 
Society left its missionaries in 
— the lurch with almost unbeliev- 
able carelessness. They held 
the ropes with very slack hands. 


Remittances failed to arrive and 


the missionaries were seriously 
embarrassed. They had not only 
no funds to carry on work, but 
were hard put to it for daily 
bread. And this, too, not be- 
- cause there were no funds in the 
- home treasury, but because of 
the unbusiness-like methods of 
the men who administered those 


funds. These experiences must 


have omen deep into the heart 
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of the sensitive young mission- 
Whatever objection may 
be urged against some of the 
adininistrative methods of the 
C. I. M., no one can say that 
its financial affairs are not man- 
aged with rigid exactitude. The 
missionary in its ranks receives 
his remittance with unfailing 
punctuality. It may be a “‘min- 
imum’’ remittance: it may be 
less than he needs, but there it 


is. Trust in God is no excuse 


for allowing one’s powder to get 
wet nor for being careless and 
thoughtless in the performance 
of every-day .duties. Most in- 
excusable is it when others are 


made to suffer, as has sometimes. 


happened in missions founded 
by men. who aspired to imitate 
Hudson ‘Taylor’s faith, while 
they lacked either his wisdom 
or his experience or both. 

The first volume of Hudson 
Taylor’s life—for there is more 
to follow—ends, as every good 
story should, with the ringing 
of wedding bells, and the promise 
that they would all live happily 
for ever after. Those who are 
fortunate enough to read this 
history of the promise of his 
youth will look forward with in- 
terest to the next volume which 
will tell the achievements of the 
strength of bis manhood. 

| 


Across CHINA ON Foot by Edwin 


J. Dingle, Kelly & Walsh, Shang- 

hai. $12.80. 

It is unfortunate that in Mr. 
Dinugle’s interesting book of 
travel the term ‘‘Chinaman’’ 
(Pages 80, 86, 87, ef al.) has 
been so frequently used. Long 
ago, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, in 
the introduction to ‘‘Chinese 
Characteristics,’’ pointed out that 
“Chinaman’’ is not the proper 


word to use in referring to the 


people of the Middle Kingdom. 
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Whether reference is to an in- 
dividual or to the race as a 
whole, the term “Chinese” should 
invariably be used. It is like- 
wise unfortunate that Mr. Dingle 
should refer to a Japanese 
steamer as a ‘‘Jap. boat’’ (Page 
117) and also that he should 
have allowed the word ‘‘native’’ 

to creep in. It is quite right 
for him to speak of ‘‘native 
diet’’ and ‘‘native deaths’’ (Page 


157) but it would have been 


better if he had avoided the vse 
of ‘‘native’’ as applied to Chris- 
tians, (Page 111). Writers of 
English books on oriental sub- 
jects, particularly on China, may 
help to cement the East and 
West in friendship by avoiding 
terms that might be considered 
slightly disrespectful. - 

Turning to the general con- 
tents of the volume, it is a 
pleasure to say that it is both 
interesting and informing. The 
author’s journey took him up the 
Yangtse to Chungking, thence 
‘fon foot’’ through the Province 
of Yiinnan to Bhamo and back 
again. The gorges and _ the 
rapids of the upper Yangtse, as 
well as mountain scenery, are 
graphically described. ‘The de- 
scription of a thunderstorm as 
seen and felt in the gorges 
(Chapter ii) is a realistic piece 
of literary work, and shows that 
the author has the power of 
putting his impressions into lan- 
guage that inspires. 

The chapter describing the 
Chao T‘ong in 
Yiinnan during the year 1910 
furnishes information on an out- 
break of which hitherto little 
has been known by the general 
public. This rebellion, so the 
author informs us, had _its 
genesis in an additional poll-tax 
levied by the officials to make 
up for the loss of the tax on 
opium. Since prohibition was 
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enforced against the cultivation 
of the poppy, there could be no 
revenue from an opium tax, so 
an additional tax was imposed 
to supply the deficiency. This 
the people resented, and auti- 
foreign feeling was engendered, 
since it was supposed that for- 
eigners were back of the move- 
ment. Fortunately the rebellion 
was suppressed without very 
serious consequences. 

Undoubtedly the chapters 
which give the book its chief asset 
asacontribution to the literature 
on China are those (Chapters 
x and xxiv) which deal with 
the various tribes that inhabit 
the south-western part of the 
empire. The ‘‘Miao’’ and the 
‘*‘Nau-Su’’ or ‘‘T,olo”’ tribes are 
treated in some detail, and the 
information is imparted in an 
linpressive way. 

‘Throughout the volume a 
symnpathetic, and even com- 
mendatory, attitude towards 
missionaries and their work is 
taken by the author, who cer- 
tainly was not without oppor- 
tunity of inspection at close 
range. ‘The book is charmingly 
illustrated with numerous pic- 
tures, no less than one hundred 
and seven, taken on the spot, 
and the lithographing has been © 
so perfectly done that both in 
the contents and illustrations the 


‘volume is worthy of being im- 


mediately listed in every well- 
informed person’s ‘‘ oughto- 
buyography’’. 

T. j. P. 


Medicine. C. L. S., 25 cents. 


The translation of this book 
into easy Wén-li by A. W. 
Cornaby is a welcome addition 
to this class of literature. It 
shows how the science of Medi- 
ciue has been evolved by slow 
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and steady growth, from the 
feeble light of ancient times, 
when the healing art was often 


blended with quaint supersti-— 


tions and fancies, to take its 
present place among the verities 
of modern wonders. Readers 
of this popularly written story 
can get a capital idea of the 
great facts of the germ theory 


of disease, and of the wonderful © 


progress that has been made 
in the discovery of the various 
anesthetics which the modern 
surgeon has at his command 
as he performs operations on the 
human body, which, to the un- 
initiated, must appear nothing 
short of miraculous. ‘The story 
of Bacteriological research which 
has won such notable victories 
over the epidemics and scourges 
of past days is also most interest- 
ing. | 

Preachers would do well to 
get this book, it will strengthen 
their faith in God who has 
helped men to these discoveries, 
and will be a fruitful storehouse 
of illustrations which they can 
use in their addresses. We need 
more of this class of literature 
to help chase away the darkness 
that sfill surrounds Chinese 
medicine. J. G. 


TEACHINGS OF ISILAM:—A So- 
lution of Five Fundamental Reli- 
gious Problems from the Muslim 
Point of View by the late Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad. 

This small book which was 
given as an address in Hindoo 
to a conference held in Lahore 
in 1896, and later published 
serially in English in the Review 
of Religions in 1902 and 1903, 
is an apologetic for Islam and 
is circulated in order to try to 
win Christians to the Muslim 
faith. Except for some of the 
crudities—which so often appear 
in translated works—it is well 


written. The author kas not 
overcome some of thé limita- 
tions which hamper so many of 
his co-religionists and has a 
distorted conception of some 
historical facts. In self-restraint 
and lack of invective likely to 
offend those who do not agree 


with the writer, the book is a 


model. 

It gives evidence of deeper 
spirituality than one often finds 
in Muslims ; much of it is, how- 
ever, clearly the result of a 


mixture of Hindu mysticism and 
Christian influence, and one fears 


that the author’s co-religionists 
would deny that he had fulfilled 
his. promise to base all he has to 
say directly on the Koran. ‘The 
section on ‘The Object of Man’s 
Life in the World and the Means 
of its Attainment,’’ reads like 
a commentary on the Shorter 
Catechism. The other problems 
dealt with are (1) The Physical, 


Moral and Spiritual Conditions 


of Man, which reminds one of 


the three-fold platform of. the. 


Man in the After Life, in which 
the author claims that Heaven is 
a condition rather than a place ; 
(3) The Effect of Actions in 
the Present Life and the Life 
to Come, and (4) the Sourcés 
of Divine Knowledge. 

It is a book to rejoice the heart 
of one who delights in spiritual- 
ity wherever found, and should 
be read by all who have contact 
with Mohammedans, if they are 
at all in doubt as to whether 
Muslims love their religion and 
think they have reason for so 


doing. 


(2) The Story of 


KER AM. The Nestorian 
Tablet in China. By P. Y. Saeki 


This is a handsome book well 
produced and illustrated. It 
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is gracefully dedicated to ‘‘The 
Hon. Mrs. FE. A. Gordon. With 
the admiration of a fellow-worker 
and the esteem of a friend.’’ 
The book is in Japanese and 
therefore a sealed book to me, 


but there is a preface in Eng-. 
lish and an interesting statement 


by J. Takakusu, M.A., Ph.D., 
showing that the Priest, Adam, 
who wrote the inscription on 
the Nestorian tablet is mentioned 
in a contemporary Buddhist 
book. Adam collaborated with 
a Buddhist of Northern India 
named Prajna in translating a 
sutra from a text, and 
presented a memorial to the 
Emperor Teh Tsung praying that 
it might have the Imperial ap- 
proval. ‘The Emperor replied 


with a rescript in which -he says . 


that Prajna did not understand 
Chinese and Adam did 
understand Sanscrit. They were 
really confusing the two religions 
—Buddhism and Christianity— 
which ought to be as distinct as 
the waters of the King and the 
Wei. ‘‘Adam ought to hand 
down the teaching of Mi-shi-ho 
im (Messiah) and the 
other man should confine him- 
self to his own religion.’’ This 
was a kind of royal admonition 
to the cobbler to stick to his last, 
but the striking thing is that we 
have the name for. Messiah in a 
Buddhist book, and so another 
instance of that mingling of the 
ideas contained in the two re- 
ligions which savants so often 
assure us has certainly taken 


place. 


A Geography of the World. By B.C. 
Wallis, B. Sc. (Lond.), F. R. G. S. 
Published by Macmillan and Co. 
Price 3/6. 


This is one of a series of 
practical modern geographies 
and of use specially fur higher 
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schools. The author is an ex- 
pert on economic or commercial 
geography—a study receiving 
yearly more and more attention 
in geographical societies’ journals 
and business colleges. Most 
instructive are the 113 illus- 
trations, reduced photographs, 
diagrams and maps. All are 
quite up-to-date and beautifully 
clear, and there is no over-_ 
crowding of names or detail. 
In convenient form this text- 
book gives many of the maps of 
recent costly physical atlases. 
Very helpful pages of questions 
from university, chamber of com-__ 
merce, educational department 
aud other examination papers 
are given at intervals through- 
out the book. General economic 
principles deduced from world- 
wide data are treated in the 
earliér chapters. ‘These are 
followed by commercial studies 
on the various continents. Each 
section of the book has been 
submitted to an expert. The 
result is a valuable addition to 
modern economic geographical 
text-books. A.M 


> We HE Selected essays 
by students in Nanking Presby- 


terian Theological Seminary. Chin- 
ese Tract Society, Shanghai. 


These essays were worth pub- 
lishing. ‘The subjects are those 
on which foreigners are not 
coinpetent to write, and just such 
as the Chinese themselves can 
handle well. They are ‘‘Feng- 
shui,’’ ‘‘ Divination,’’ ‘‘ Super- 
stition and Faith,’’ etc. It is 
certainly time our tract societies 
were making more use of the 
talent to be found to their hand 
amongst the young Chinese 
trained in our schools. This 
book will be found very useful. 
May it be the precursor of 
many others from similar sources. 
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38 4% Progress. A Journal of Modern 
Civilization. Vol. 1 November, 1911. 


The Y. M. C. A. new Bi-lingual 
Magazine. Published on the 1st of 


each month. $1.50 per year, post: 


paid. 


Well written, well illustrated | 


and well printed. This new 
magazine deserves to succeed, 
and under the capable direction 
- of the bright young Chinese who 
are editing it, it doubtless will. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. Vol. 38. Part 4. 
Contents: Ancestral Worship 
in Japan ; Japanese Feudal Law. 
Kelly and Walsh, $2. 


BK Introduc- 


tion to the New Testament, in 
Chinese and Korean. 35cts. 


HR. The China Med- 


ical Journal, January, 1912. 
Published Bi-monthly. $2, per 
year. 18 Peking Road, Shang- 
hai. | 

Shanghai Baptist College and 
Theological Seminary Catalogue, 


Canton Christian College Bul- 
letin. President’s Report. 1910- 
| 


ese Studeut’s Christian Associa- 
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Monthly Report of The Chin-. 
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tion in North America. October, 


The Purpose of the Middle 
School at Fati, Canton. 


St. Luke’s Hospital for the 
45th Year. 1911. 


The Three Midshipmen. By 
W.H. G. Kingston. Abridged 
by Macmillan & Co. 3%d. 


The Rational Arithmetic for 
Rural Schools. Third and Fourth 
years’ course. Macmillan & Co. 
3d each. 


Tracts for the Times. Y. M. 


C. A., Shanghai. 


No. 1. The Foundation of 
Republican Government. H. 
L. Zia. 


No. 2. Introduction to the 
Bible by Van I. 


No. 3. The Model Soldier. 


Norick :—Mrs. C. W. Mateer 
is working on an English-Chinese 
vocabulary of Dr. Mateer’s’ 
Mandarin Lessons. Mrs. Mateer 


also has in contemplation the 


addition of a supplementary _list 
of the new expressions which 
are the outgrowth of the new 
civilization in China, and will 
be grateful for any suggestions 
or contributions to this list. 
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The Revolution in Shensi. 


The revolution broke out in 
Sianfu) at on- October 
22nd, when the city gates were 
shut, and fighting commenced 
with the capture of the arsenal, 
and the arming of.the revolution- 
ary recruits. The English Bap- 
tist Mission has residences and 


schools for boys and girls in the 
east suburb, and a hospital in 
the centre of the city. The 
Scandinavian Alliance has cen- 
tres of work near the west 
gate inside the city, schools for 
Chinese in the west suburb and 
a school for Scandinavian chil- 
dren outside the south .suburb. 
We in the east suburb had 
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no warning whatever of what 
was likely to occur, and our 
first thought, when the sound 


of fighting alarmed us, was to 


provide for the safety of our 
forty school girls. We sent out 


to try to hire carts, but found 


all inns and shops closed and 


barricaded by the frightened in- 


habitants. That night, the school 
in the south suburb was burned, 


six children and two adults be- 


ing killed, and this news was 
brought to us very early next 
morning. Several of our ser- 
vants fled and the school girls 
were panic-stricken and begged 
to be allowed to leave. On 
receiving a confirmation of the 
sad tidings, we decided to leave 
the compound as word was 
brought to us by trustworthy 
helpers that a band of rufhans 
was coming to attack us also. 
We divided the girls into com- 


panies and sent them out to 


different villages where we had 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Smith escorting one party. When 
all had gone, the remainder of 
our party, six in number, set 
out with two horses, and such 
luggage as they could carry, to 
meet an evangelist at a village 
where he would advise us as to 
further plans. Before we reached 
the place, we were attacked by 
a large band of men who took 


the horses and everything we 


had, and drove us back to the 
city with horrible threats and 
insults. We were permitted to 


enter one of our houses, while 


the leader rode on for orders, 
and we waited for about two 
hours expecting certain death. 
Then the evangelist came in 
with a radiant face to say that 
we were to be protected instead 
of being killed. We heard later 
that the leader of the band was 
offered a large sum of money 
and a position of honour: if he 
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would abstain from looting the 
suburb, which caused his change 


of front. About 6 p.m., Mr. and 


Mrs. Donald Smith were brought 
in, terribly hurt by the brutality 
of a band who had attacked 
them with great violence, beating 
them cruelly, and breaking both 
Mr. Smith’s arms. The party 
of school girls returned unhurt, 
however. Next morning, an- 
other band of girls came back 
without injury, though much 
frightened, and on the following 
day the number was completed 
by the return of a third party 
who had a terrible tale of 
exposure, persecution and threa- 
tening, to relate; but by the 
mercy of God, not one of them 
was injured iz any way. Dur- 
ing the whole of this time, for 
four days and nights, the sounds 
of fighting were continuous ; 
bullets flew even into our com- 
pound, our houses were shaken 
by explosions, and the sky was | 
lit up by the lurid flames from 
the burning houses of the Man- 
chu city. It is estimated that 
10,000 Manclus were massacred. 
On the fourth day, a messenger 
was let down over the city wall 
by ropes, to fetch Dr. Robertson 
(who had been shut out by the 
closing of the gates) to help in the 
hospital. We thus heard of the 
safety of our friends in the city, 
though they had been seriously 
threatened by Mohammedan 
rioters. On the fifth day the east 
gate was opened for a short time 
to allow one of our helpers to re- 
turn to us with a guard of twenty 
soldiers, sent by the reformers to 
protect us. On October 29th, two 
of the leaders called to express 


their deep regret for the tragedy 


which had occurred in the south 
suburb, and to assure us of 
protection and help. Food was 
sent for our school, as supplies 
had ceased and we were in 
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difficulties for some days, and 
money was offered, if necessary. 
A military escort was next sent 
to fetch in a party of four, who 
had gone to a country station 
just before the trouble occurred; 


and they returned safely on Nov- 


ember 3rd, having spent a very 
anxious time as the village was 
nightly threatened with attacks 
from robbers. 
caine news that Dr. Young and 
his wife and child had been 
robbed as they were travelling 
south from Suiteichow, and were 
hiding in a cave five days’ journey 
away. Another escort went out 
to bring them in, and _ they 
arrived on November 15th, in 
good health and spirits after 
eight days of concealment and 
much privation. 
Our scholars were able to re- 
turn to their homes as the coun- 
try gradually grew quieter. The 


reformers granted us stamped 


_ flags, promising protection, for 
each party as it left, and all got 
home in safety. 

The work of the doctors in 
caring for the wounded was very 
greatly appreciated by the sol- 
diers. ‘Ihe hospital in Sianfu 
was always overcrowded, and 
during the end of November, and 
the whole of December, Dr. 
Robertson was working in or 
near T‘ungkwan, at the border 
of Shansi, Shensi and Honan, 
where the fighting was very 
fierce. When he returned to 


the assistance of Dr. Charter, 


Dr. Young went westward at 
the reqtiest of the general who 
was leading troops against the 
Mohammedans from Kansu. 

A large party of Swedish 
missionaries and others left on 


December 4th, for Hankow, via 


-the Han river. We did not 
feel it necessary at that time to 


- leave, but as the month passed, 
fighting both east and west drew 
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we heard of great 
disturbances in our northern 
stations, and felt that the desire 
of the reformers to protect us 
might be greater than their . 
powertodoso. Our friends from 
Suiteichou and Yenanfu let us 
know that they would join us as 
soon as possible, and most of us 
prepared to feave when they 
should arrive. On December 


27th, they were brought in by 


a rescue party organised by Mr. 
A. de C. Sowerby of ‘Taiyuan- 
fu, and consisting of nine well- 


armed foreign horsemen. Under 


their escort we left on January 
4th, and travelled via Honanfu 
to Peking which was reached on 
January 17th. Between Shan- 
chou and Miench‘ih, the armies 
were fighting, but Mr. Sowerby 
interviewed the generals who 
promised to suspend hostilities 
until we had passed. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness, cour- 
tesy and ability with which the 
Recue Party conducted us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shorrock, Dr. 
and Mrs. Young and their chil- 
dren and Dr. Robertson  re- 
mained in Sianfu for the care 
of the wounded, the help of the 
Christiaus:and the assistance of 
friends who might afterwards 
be coming through from Kan- 
su, aud we learned by a tele- 
gram dated January 19th, that 
some had. already arrived and 
that Sianfu was quiet at that 
time. | | 

We desire to express our 
thanks to God for His protect- 
ing care over ourselves, our 
scholars and Christians; for 
inarvellous and definite answers 
to prayer, for restored health, 
and for a safe journey for those 
who left, and help and comfort 
for those who remained. 


J. BECKINGSALE. 


Baptist Zeuana Mission. 
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Work Among Refugees in 
‘Peking. 


Affairs in China are moving 
at such a rapid pace in these 
troublous times that news dated 
November counts as past his- 
tory. Nevertheless it may be 
of interest to some to hear of 
the plans made at that time for 
the safety of women and chil- 
dren in Peking. Fortunately 
it has not been necessary to act 
upon them, but it 1s a comfort 
to know that if trouble bad come 
there, Peking.would have been 
ready, and as far as possible the 
distressing occurrences which we 


heard of in other places would. 


have been avoided in the case of 
Peking. 

The need for some sucli scheme 
was made plain when pfepara- 
tions were seen in many homes 
for suicides, and_ distracted 
fathers and husbands came to 
missionaries offering anything 
if they would only protect their 
women-folk. Miss Miner, of 
the American Board Mission, 
therefore set on foot the plan 
of Refuges, of which about fif- 
teen have now been establtshed. 
It was first arranged that these 
places of refuge should be in 


private houses or palaces, nuim- 


bers of which would have been 
available, but further considera- 
tion led to the choice of sclools 
and public offices instead. In. 
this way the danger.was avoid- 
ed of wealthy families placing 
their houses open to a limited 
extent in return for protection 
for themselves and also for their 
belongings. 

It was decided by the Com- 
mittee, which was composed of 
Chinese as well as foreigners, 
that in order to lay up adequate 
food supplies in readiness, all 
who wished to come to these 
Refuges in case of trouble must 


register beforehand, and pay 


— $1.00 at the time of registration 


towards the stores which would 
need to be bought in advance. 
Each woman who registered for 
herself or children was given a 
Red Cross badge, and if the 
trouble come, only those who 
carry these badges can be ad- 
initted to the buildings chosen. 

The difficulty was to arrange 
for adequate protectiom. For the 
limited supply of foreign troops 
or civilians to attempt to garri- 
son fifteen buildings in different 
parts of the city, was of course 
out of the question. The fathers 
and husbands of those needing 
protection could, of course, be’ 
called upon to help, but most 
reliance was placed on the pro- 
tection afforded by the Red | 
Cross, which it was hoped all 
parties would respect. 

These fifteen centers were to 
be the head-quarters of the Red 
Cruss work if such were needed, 
and plans had already been made 


‘for carrying on this work as soon 


as need should arise. Women 


_ and school-girls have also been at 


work since early in November, 
preparing bandages, etc., and 
even painfully sewing through 
thick leather to make some of the 
appliances needed in the hos- 
pitats and for field ambulance 
work. In the whole work of 
organisation and practical de- 
tails, Chinese and foreigners 
have been drawn closer together, 
non-Christians have learnt great- 
er respect for Christians and 
Christianity, and it has been 
said that Peking is having a 
lesson in soctal service which 
is entirely mew to her. Surely 
the people will not easily forget 
such lessons. | 

In Tientsin, of course, condi- 
tions are very different. People 
have been anxious zof to meet 
others, wot to collect together, 
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"but to busy themselves out of 


sight in the foreign settlements, 


where they would be safe if un- 
known and unsought for by 
enemies. Refuge work such as 
that carried on in Peking would 
therefore not be needed. Wom- 
en and girls, however, have 
been in training for Red Cross 
work, and all preparations were 
made months ago, by the lead- 
ing Chinese merchants and edu- 
cationalists, for the provisional 
governinent of the city as soon 


as revolutionary troops should 


come near enough to make it 
_ possible for Tientsin to fly the 
white flag. Consequently little 
disorder has been expected there. 

Whether these preparations in 
Peking and in ‘Tientsin will be 
needed is now somewhat in doubt, 
but whatever comes, the lessons 
in social and civic responsibility 
will more than make up for the 
time and trouble expended and 
the anxiety suffered in these 
months of waiting. 


The Shanghai Union Language 
"School. 


There is being held in Shang- 
hai during the present month, a 
Union Language School for mis- 
_ sionaries, which is by far the 
largest ‘institution of its kind 
which has been held. One 

hundred and seventy students 
have enrolled. Twenty-seven 
American and European Mission 
Boards are represented. The 


students are from nine of the 


eighteen provinces of China. 
Twenty are from the western 
province of Szechwan, while 
Honan, Hunan, Hupeh and 
Kiangsu are each represented 
by ascore. They range all the 
way from the thirty-five recruits 
who reached the field this last 
fall to the thirty-five missionaries 
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who have been in China four 
years or more. Of the latter 
group, four have been in service 
from fifteen to twenty-four years. 
Dr. J. M. W. Farnham, the 
veteran missionary of the Am- 
erican Presbyterian Board, who 
has been in China for more than 
fifty-one years, sets a good ex- 
ample to the younger men and 


women by entering for class- 


room work. In addition to the 
one hundred and thirty Man- 
darin-speaking students from 
the sections mentioned, about 
forty students of the Wu dialects 
registered. ‘The school is divid- 
ed into thirteen classes. The 


teaching staff is made up of 


fourteen missionaries of ex- 
perience, who are assisted by 
Chinese teachers in the class- 
room work. The adequate hous- 
ing of the school was made 
possible by the generosity of 
the Shanghai Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
who kindly loaned their entire 
day-school plant for this purpose 
during the Chinese New Year 
vacation. 
The school is open for five 
days each week, the mornings 
being divided into three fifty 
minutes recitation -periods for 
each of the classes.. The after- 
noons are given up to study 
with Chinese teachers. This 
study is supervised and individ- 
ual instruction is given by 
experts to all who find it pos- 
sible to do their studying at the 
building. As the school is to 
run but four weeks, it was 
thought wisest to lay chief em- 
phasis on. presenting and. de- 
monstrating the best methods 
of study, rather than on attem pt- 
ing to cover a great deal of 
new ground. ‘The acquiring of 
these superior methods of study, 
it is felt, will enable the student 


to use his time to much greater 
‘advantage when he must again 
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return to the individual method 
of study. ‘The work is exten- 
sive, in that instruction is given 
in every phase of language 
study : phonetics, character anal- 
ysis and synthesis, text-book 
work, with drill on vocabulary, 
idiom, translation, composition 
and conversation. ‘I‘here are al- 
so classes for advanced students 
in Wén-li, newspaper reading 
and letter writing. As far as 


practicable, the students have 


their Chinese teachers accom- 
pany them to the class-rooms 
where they are learning the 
Westerner’s idea of language 
instruction. ‘This should make 
them more valuable helpers. 
The grind of the routine work 
is relieved periodically by gen- 
eral lectures on stibjects relating 
to language study or ‘to the 
history, customs, religions and 
literature of the Chinese. A 
series of three lectures demon- 
strating the use which may be 
made of modern scientific ap- 
paratus in an approach to edu- 
cated Chinese has been arranged. 
The spirit of unity is being 
developed in the daily morning 
chapel exercises in the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall, and by the 
weekly social: events where the 
students mingle more freely than 
is possible during school hours. 
Though still in its initial 
stages, the sclioot is already an 
assured success. And this would 


' have been so in nermal times 


since there are between 60 and 7o 
who are from the Lower Yang- 
tze Valley and are not refugees. 
The instruction is filling a very 
real need, and the work is being 
carried on with enthusiasm and 
earnestness by both instructors 
and pupils. 

When one takes into considera- 
tion the small beginnings of this 
effort and the difficulties which 


the committee of management — 
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had to encounter, the success of 
the school is truly remarkable. 
The way in which doors were 
opened and obstacles surmount- 
ed, indicates a Guiding Hand, 
shaping the plans. Organized 
by a small and not wholly repre- 
sentative committee of younger 
men, iis avowed purpose was that 
of teaching a few classes of mis- 
sionaries working in the Lower 
Yangtze Valley. ‘With no official 
authorization from the missions 
aud no funds at its disposal; 
with nothing back of it beyond 


the enthusiasm generated at the 


sumtuer conference discussion on 
this subject at Mokanshan, and 
a resolution passed by that body ; 
the committee had to depend on 
the desire of the students for 
their attendance and on the 
voluntary services of busy mis- 
sionaries for their teaching staff. 
At one time it looked as though 
the project must be abandoned, 
as few of the forty odd persons 
who indicated a wish to attend the 
school were sanguine as to their 
ability to enter when the time 
came. Being held in Shanghai, 
there was little difficulty experi- 
enced in securing teachers for 


the Wu dialect classes, but after 


approaching. all the -Mandarin 
experts of whom it could learn, 
the committee had to face the 
days of registration with only 
one Mandarin teacher giving full 
time and two others each giving 
three hours a week. With the 
promise of only this limited in- 
struction, the management was 
overwhelmed to receive applica- 
tions for entrance from more than 
one hundred Mandarin students 


from a diversity of language 


belts. In addition to the three 
small classes in Southern Man- 
whose ‘members had in 
advance sent applications, there 
came, seeking admittance, a 
company of eighty mission- 
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aries who had been driven 
from interior stations to take 
refuge in Shanghai. Fortunate- 
ly, the enrollment of such a 
student body made an irre- 
sistible appeal to some of those 
who had repeatedly withstood 
the entreaties of the manage- 
ment, and within a few days 
an adequate staff was enlisted in 
the work. One busy professor 
in a mission college, gave up at 
the last minute an important 
trip into the interior, and is 


putting in the whole menth to - 


preparation for, and instruction 
‘jn, the class room, as are two 
others who came down to Shang- 
hai from the interior for this 
specific purpose. 
could not give full time are 
giving a week or two or an 
hour a day for the term. One 
— member of the staff felt he could 
promise only three hours a week, 
but after facing the eager groups 
of students from his province, 
put aside his other pressing 
duties to give the whole morn- 
ing for five days a week to this 
service. The response of the 
students to these sacrifices is 


shown by the-uniformly good | 


attendance at class sessions, the 
daily average being about one 
. hundred and thirty. - 

. One of the primary objects 
in establishing the school was 
to test the demand for, and the 
feasibility of conducting, a per- 
manent union institution, with 
the hope of pointing the way 
to the solution of some of the 
difficulties in the way of its 
attainment. demand and 


need for the school have been ~ 


proven beyond a question by 
the enrollment which nearly 
trebled the figure set by our 
most optimistic adviser. And 
this large enrollment was ob- 
tained in the face of the fact 
that contemporary schools were 
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being conducted by the China 
Inland Mission, the Canadian 
Methodists and the Y. M.C.A., 
for refugees of their respective 
niissions in Shanghai at the 
time. The Hangchow mission- 
aries who were unable to attend 
the Shanghai school formed a 
study group of sixteen to under- 
take similar work. The per- 
manent schools of the China 
Inland Mission at Nganking 
and Yangchow ; of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission at Chengtu ; 
and of the London Missionary 
Society in Peking—not to men- 


tion very successful temporary 


schools which have been held 
within the past few years at 
different centres—have proven 
the great benefit of the language 
school run on a small scale, 
and the present school in Shang- 


hai is demonstrating the feasibil- 


ity of a school of a more re- 
presentative character and on 
a much larger scale. Steps are 
being taken to form a _ thor- 
oughly representative, perman- 
ent committee to carry forward 
the work already initiated; and 
it is.expected that. recommend- 
ations will be made to the 
Home Boards, looking to the 
establishment of a permanent 
union school to serve the Lower 
Yangtze Valley. Doubtless, 
those from other sections, who 
are witnessing the practical 
working of this scheme, will 
not be behind in standing for 
some such enterprise in their 
districts. | 

In view of the more general 


thinking on the subject of the 


training of missionaries, the 
above facts concerning the 
Shanghai school will be of wide 
interest. As Dr. Henry T. 
Hodgkin writes in his admirable 
article in the first number of 
the Jnternational Review of 
Missions, this matter of the 
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adequate preparation of mission- 
aries has now become a living 
question, due largely to the 
efficient labours of Commission V. 
of the Edinburgh World Mis- 
sionary Conference. Those who 
are concerned with the matter 
should not fail to read carefully 
the Report of this Commission 
and the more recent statement 
of Dr. Hodgkin referred to 
above. By far the most mnpor- 
tant phase of the missionary’s 
later training is his language 
study. Lingual efficiency must 
be attained atall costs. The Com- 
mission's investigation proved 
beyond a doubt that a very 


small per cent. of the missionary 


body now on the field has 
attained proficiency in the 
language. There has _ been 
much discussion on the ques- 
tion as to whether the prelim- 
inary stages of this study can 
best be done on the home or 
foreign field, and the evidence 
presented to Commission V. was 
so diverse and yet had such 
strong support that they were 
unable to choose between the 
two lines of argument. Boards 
of Study have been appointed 
both in America and Great 
Britain to continue investiga- 
tions along this line, and we 
hope ere long that some very 
definite and practical recom- 
mendations may be placed before 
the various mission Boards. 
Whatever the final. word may 
be as to where the missionary 
candidate of the future shall 
receive his language prepara- 
tion, the fact remains that there 
is a very insistent and in- 
adequately met demand that 
something be done at once to 
improve the lingual equipment 
of the force of missionaries 
already on the field. 

In the face of such a growing 
demand from the missionary 


body for help along this line, it 
would seem little short of crimi- 
nal to let the matter delay fur- 
ther. She time has come for 
the establishment of a permanent 
well-manned union language 
school in each of the great 
language belts of China, where 
the, younger missionaries may 
go for uninterrupted study un- 
der the wise guidance of trained | 
teachers and the stimulus of 
competition with, and companion- 
ship of, other students. — 


Wm. R. STEWART. 
Shanghai. 
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Mr. H. S. Ferguson, stationed 
at Yingchowfu, Anhwei, writes. 

‘*My ambulance corps was out 
to-day burying the revolution- 
ary dead. They buried thirty- 
nine in one locality about three 
Zi from. the city, and will go © 
out again to-morrow morning > 
to remain out two days to go 
farther afield on the same 
errand. The defeat of the Re- 
volutionists here has been, for. 
the time being, quite complete, 
and when they come again they 
will find Yingchowfu a much 
harder nut to crack. There is 
a great dread of this place on 
account of the slaughter made 
by the Imperialists when they 
took the city, and the vengeance 
being vowed by the friends of 
the slaughtered. These Scarlet 
Cross men are the Lord’s pro- 
vision for me. I ran up the 
Red Cross, and gathered the 
wounded under it. January 
28th and 29th were the days 
of battle, and I hoped for the 
doctors for whom I had sent, but 
hoped in vain. But.early yester- 
day morning two of the Scarlet 
Cross men came in under the 
escort of Mr. Ch'‘eng, having 
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travelled night and day to reach 


me. ‘They are splendid Chris- 
tian fellows, much superior to 
the Japan-trained men sent up 
by the other Society. These 
were trained in Dr. Main’s 
Hospital in Hangchow. They 
set about their work like men 
who know how. We are send- 
ing for some of their comrades.”’ 
The Rev. A. R. Saunders, 


writing from Yangchow, Kiang-. 


su says :— 
~The General commanding 
the troops now mobilised at 
Yangchow, not only agreed to 
my proposal to distribute books 
to the soldiers, but made ar- 
rangements for his brother, the 
Military Governor of this dis- 
trict, to accompany us, so that 
we might preach to the men. 
We were received at each camp 
by the men drawn up in two 
lines at the salute. While they 


were being formed into a square 
convenient for a preaching ser-. 


vice, we drank tea and had con- 
versation with the commanding 
officers, to each of whom we 
presented a Bible. One of our 


number gave a short Gospel 


address to the officers and men, 
and having given out the re- 
quisite number of books, these 
were distributed by the officers 
to their respective companies, 
the officers each receiving a 
New Testament and each man 


a Gospel portion and a tract. 


In all, 9,000 portions, 10,000 
tracts and 320 Bibles and New 
Testaments were given; and to 
the General and his brother we 
gave superiorly bound copies of 
the Bible. 

The work by no means ends 
with the distribution, for we 
have received badges that will 
admit us to any camp in the 
district for Gospel effort.’’ 
'.Miss Grace Davey of Sheki- 
chen, Houan, writes :— 
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‘*The walls of our chapel show 
much to praise God for—on one 
board are between thirty and 
forty names of women who are 
learning something, at least, 
and others learn all of the six 
appointed verses for the week, 
the subject of the same being 
taken up on Sunday afternoon. 
Another board has a long list 
of school girls, while yet another 
has a growing number (now 
standing at forty odd) of those 


who need to be taught the 


character, arranged in groups of 


- six or so, under several women 


or older school girls. By this 
means we hope to keep the wom- 


-en constantly learning. We are 
all kept as busy as can be in 


hearing recitations. Two new 
developments we hope to see this 
spring are (1) Sunday-school for 
boys and girls, and (2) Bible- 
school for women in one of the 
central out-stations, to which we 
hope women from three other 


‘Stations might come.”’ 


Miss A. Rehnberg of: Chang- 
shan, Chekiang, writes :— 
“Through the help of the 
Free Distribution Fund we were 
enabled to visit our. neighbour- 


ing county town, Kaihua, among 


the mountains, with quite a band 
of helpers from Changshan and 
out-station, and there leave a 
Gospel and a tract in each 
home. All the expenses, ex- 
cepting the books and tracts, 
were met by freewill offerings 
from those who could not go. 
Some 1,000 homes were thts 
visited and as far as opportunity 
offered had the plan of salva- 
tion very simply put before 
them. The acceptance of the 
books and tracts, as well as the 
welcome given to wus all, gave 
us great cause for thanksgiv- 
ing, as that town is known as 
a specially rowdy and unruly 
one. 
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Last month left us with the ques- 
tion of the Decree of Abdication still 
unsettled. This has been followed by 
a period-of compromise in which the 
revolutionaries, while holding to their 
main demand, have yet yielded many 
points on which it was thought at 
first they could not come to terms. 

In the latter part of last month 
there were some indications of a 
resummption of hostilities. .At one 
time it was reported that troops had 
started from Wuchang for the North. 
The fifth division of the Imperialist 
army was reported to be marching on 
Chefoo. There was also some fight- 
ing on the Tientsin Pukow Railway. 
At no time, however, did the negotia- 
tions for peace cease, Neutrality has 
- been maintained by all the Powers, 
though the United States Govern- 
ment sent around a note regarding 
intervention which aimed to discover 
whether, in the event of iutervention, 
it would be done~by the Powers 
jointly: 

Sun Yat-sen suggested that Yuan 
Shih-kai should be elected President 
if he would recognize a Republican 
Government. A pronunciamento from 
Nanking showed that while this sug- 
gestion had been opposed it had 
finally been accepted. In the mean- 
time, a marquisate was offered to 
Yuan by the Peking Government and 
this he said he would accept after the 
present troubles were ended. 

Signs appeared that the aims of the 
Republicans were gaining favour in 
the North. Considerable interest was 
shown by the Imperial Generals in 
the matter of abdication. 
somewhat later, suggested that the 
Emperor should be retained as a 
spiritual ruler over them, but at the 
same time denied having any aspira- 
tion to the Presideney. 

At the end of the month the re- 
volutionaries were more optimistic 
regarding peace; and abdication was 
often foretold, since it was wunder- 


stood that the Throne had decided | 


for peace. Yuan took up the question 
of the grants that should be made 
to the Imperial family; he asked, 
further, for 5,000,000 Taels with which 
to pay the Manchu bounties and the 
eunuchs. On Februar 
of abdication was said to be in the 
hands of Yuan, he having full author- 
ity to settle the details. At this time 
the armistice was prolonged for one 


4th, a decree 


week. Later, a permanent cessation 
of hostilities was proposed. Some 
uneasiness was caused in the North 
by the Republicans requesting that 
Yuan go to Nanking. On February 
12th, abdication become a fact, em- 
bodied in the following three Im- 

tial Edicts. 

“We, the Emperor, have respect- 
fully received the following edicts 
from the Dowager Empress :— 

(1.) In consequence of the uprising 
of the Republican army to which the 
people of the provinces responded, 
the Empire secthed like a boiling 
cauldron, and the people were plunged 
into misery. Yuan Shih-kai therefore 
commanded the despatch of Comunis- 
sioners to confer with the Republicans 
with a view to a National Assembly 
being formed to decide upon the form 
of Government, Months have elapsed 
without a settlement being reached, 
and it is now evident that the 
majority of the people are in favour 
of a Republic. From the preference 
that is in the people’s hearts the will 
of Heaven is discernible. How could 
we oppose the desires of millions for 
the glory of one family? ‘Therefore 
We, the Dowager Empress and thie 


_ Emperor, hereby vest the Sovereignty 


in the people. -Let Yuan Shih-kai 
organize with full powers a Provi- 
sional Republican Government and 
confer with the Republicans as to the 
methods of union that will assure 
peace to the Empire, thus forming a 
great Republic by the union of 
Manchus, Chinese, Mongols, Mo- 
hammedans and Tibetans, 

(2.) According to. the Cabinet’s 
memorial embodying the courteous 
treatment proposed by the people’s 
army, they undertake the respon- 
sibility of perpetual sacrifices before 
the Imperial ancestral temples and 
mausolea, and also the cowpletion of 
Kuang Hsu’s mausoleum; the Em- 

ror is understood to resign only 
1is political power while the Imperial 
title is not abolished and the Imperial 
kinsmen, Manchus, Mongols, Mo- 
hammedans and Tibetans will endeav- 
our to fuse with the Chinese and to 
remove racial differences and pre- 
judices. Our sincere hope is that 
peace will be restored and that happi- 
ness will be enjoyed under the 


Republic. 


 (3.) The third Edict informs the 


Viceroys and Governors that the 
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Throne is retiring from _ political 
power to meet the people’s wishes 
and instructs provincial officials to 
keep the people quiet. It adds thut 
the Throne’s motive is the modelling 
. of a policy in accordance with the 
progress of the times and at the 
earnest desire of the people, and 
solely for the suppression of the great 
disorder and the restoration of peace. 


The latest terms of abdication pro- 
by the Republican leaders are 
as follows :— | 


ParT I.—Inasmuch as the Ching 
Emperor is now in favour of the 
Republican form of government, the 
Republic of China will, after the 
abdication by the Ching Emperor, 
adopt the clauses for his generous 
treatment as follows :— 
(1.) After the abdication by the 


Ching Emperor, his exalted title 


shall be retained and not abrogated. 
He shall be treated with the civility 
shown to a sovereign of a foreign 
country. 

(2.) After the abdication by the 
Ching Emperor, his annual expendi- 
ture shall be $4,000,000 payable by 
the Republic of China. 

(3.) After the abdication by the 
Ching Emperor, he sball live tem- 
porarily in the Palaces, and remove 
to live in the Eho Park afterwards, 
the -body-guards to be retained in 

service as usual. _ 
 (4.) After the abdication by the 
_ Ching Emperor spiritual worship and 
offers to the Imperial Ancestral Tem- 
ple and Mausoleumis shall be per- 
petually made; the Republic shall 
afford adequate protection. 

(5.) The unfinished work on the 
tomb of Ching Teh-tsung shall be 


completed, and the ceremonies of the 


burial service shall be performed, in 
accordance with established . State 
Rules. The actual cost is to be 
defrayed by the Republic, | 

(6.) All persons holding functions 
in the Palace may be retained in 
service as usual; but hereafter, no 
more eunuchs shall be admitted. 

(7.) After the Teague eng by the 
Ching Emperor, the private property 
originally ian by him shall be 
entitled to special protection by the 
Republic of China. 


§.) The Imperial Guards Corps 


already in existence shall be reformed 
by the Ministry of War of the Re- 


public of China, the number and pay | 


shall be the same as of old. 


Part II.—Treatment of the Im- 
perial Family. | 
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(1.) Princes, Dukes and others of 
Ching with hereditary rank, shall all 
remain as hitherto. | 

(2.) Members of the Ching Im- 
perial family shall enjoy the same 
mayer ivileges and private rights 
n relation-to the Republic of China 


Citizens, 


(3.) The private property of the 
Ching Iwperial family shail enjoy 
similar protection. 

(4.) The Ching Imperial family 
shall be exempt from the duty of 
rendering military service. : 

PART III.—The Treatment of Man- 
chus, etc. With the exception of 
Clause (2), (3), and (4), all other 
clauses have been passed without 


modification :— 


(2.) Protection of pro origin- 
ally owned by them. Te 

(3.) Princes, Dukes and others, 
with hereditary rank, shall remain 
as of old. 

(4.) Should any of the Princes or 
Dukes become too poor, a means of 


| livelihood shall be devised for them. 


After the decrees were issued Yuan 
at once assumed the position of 
Organizer of the Republic and sent 
a conciliatory telegram to the Pro- 
visional Government at Nanking. 
The Republicans demanded that Yuan 


must come to Nanking to be appointed 


as they would not accept his appoint- 
ment by the Emperor. 

On February 13th, Sun Yat Sen, in 
a statesmanlike speech, resigned, and 
recommended Yuan as President, his 


resignation and that of his colleagues 


to take effect after the election of the 
new President. On February 14th, 
Yuan was unanimously elected Pres- 
ident by the National Assembly. 
Somewhat later, Li Yuan Hung of 
Wuchang was elected Vice-President. 
It was stipulated that Yuan must 
come to. Nanking to take the oath of 
office; but it was conceded that 
Peking might be considered as a 
provisional Capital. | 

On February 15th, the five-colour 
Republican flag was hoisted on the 
A dele- 
gation has been appointed to go to 
Peking to formally notify Yuan of his 
election and escort him to Nanking. 

It should be noted that in the 
tentative constitution proposed, com- 
plete religious freedom is granted to 
the people of China. 

On February 19th, Yuan notified 


the powers of his election as Pre- 


sident, and requested recognition of 
the Republic. 
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BIRTHS. 
AT Tientsin, December 9th, rorr, to 


Dr. and Mrs. FRANCIS J. HALL, — 


A. P. M., a daughter, (Virginia). 

At Taptieng, Trang Province, Siam, 
January 5th, to Dr. and Mrs. L. C. 

BULKLEY, Presbyterian Mission, 
North, P. B. F. M., a daughter, 
Katherine. | 

AT Foochow, January 19th, to Dr. J. 
E. and Mrs. GOSSARD, M. E. M., 
a daughter (Marion Ethel). 

AT 122 Rue Palikao, Shanghai, Jan- 
uary 28th, to ERNkeST W. and 
MARGARET SAWDON of Friends’ 
Mission, Chungking, a son (Aidan 

William). 

AT 66 Filey Avenue, Upper Clapton, 
London, N., January 28th, to Har Dy 
and KATHERINE JOWETT, of Hu- 
nan, China, a son. ; 

At Chenchow, Hunan, February 4th, 


to Dr. and Mrs. W. L. BERST, A. 


P. M., a daughter (Evelyn Grace). 
MARRIAGE. 


AT Shanghai, January 23rd, Rev. F. 
W. BALLER, to Miss HETTI£ FLEM- 
Inc. (Both C. I. M.) 


DEATHS. 


At Taochow, Old City, Kansu, Mary 
Dorothea, daughter of W. W. and 
E. Simpson, fell asleep in 
Jesus November 8th, 1911. Age 4 
years and 10 months. 

AT Tsouping, Shantung, on 26th 
January, Frances Annie Leete, kl. 
S. A., beloved wife of T. C. PATER- 
son, M. B., C. M. | 


_ ARRIVALS, 


December 9th, Miss CoRA E. SIMP- 
son, M. E. M., returned. 

December 16th, Misses MKREK and 
MANDORA SMITH, M, E. M. 


December 23rd, Dr. Emma E. Ros- 


BINS, Miss L. M. HOLMES, Miss 
ZuLA Brown, Miss JENNIE BRIDEN- 
BAUGH, Miss JORDAN, Miss ROSE 
MACE, Miss MARY MANN, all M.E.M. 

January 13th, Rev. PETER MILNE, 
B. A., of the N. Z. P. M. | 

January 22nd, Mr. and Mrs. W, P. 
KNIGHT and two children, C. I. M., 
returned from England. 

February 3rd, Miss MARTHA E. 
W. NICOLAISEN, M. E. M., SIENYU, 
(returned). 
February 14th, Mr. and Mrs. D. F. 
PrKe and 3 children, C. I. M., re- 
turned from Australia. 


‘February 23rd, Miss M.H. WANzER, 
M. E. M., for Foochow. 


DEPARTURES. 


December 9th, Miss ALICE BRITH- 
ORST, Miss JENNIE BERG, M. E. M., 
for U.S. A., via Europe. 

January 2oth, Rev. and Mrs. EtRIcK 
WILLIAMS, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. FREE- 
MAN, Miss WINIFRED STORET. 

January 22nd, Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
CARTNEY and MASTER LINcoLN 
McCARTNEY, M. E. M., for Canada, 
via U.S. A. 

January 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. I. 


' Pace, C. I. M., for North America. 


January 25th, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
WOERN, C. I. M., for Sweden. 

January 26th, Mr. F.C. H. DREVER, 
from Tientsin, for England. 

January 30th, Mr: and Mrs. C. A. 
ANDERZEN and 2 children, Mr. J. L. 
CLASSON and Miss. K. ANDERSON, 
from Tientsin for Sweden, via Siberia. — 
(All C. I. M.) 

January 30th, Miss ALTHEA M. 
Topp, M.E. M., for U.S. A. 

February 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
LARGE, Mr. F. DICKIE and son, Dr, 7 
and Mrs. A. P. LAycock and child, 
Miss A. M. StMPSON and Miss F. M. 
WILLIAMS for England. (All C.I.M.) 

February 3rd, Mr. H. BALDWIN, M. 
D., of Taianfu, M. E..M., for U. S. 
A., via Europe. 

February 4th, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
MULLER and child, C. I. M., for 
Germany. 

February 5th, Mr. and Mrs, T. 
WINDSOR and son, Dr. F. A. KELLER 
and Mr. and Mrs. PH. NILSON and 
for North America. (Al1 C. 
I. M. 

February 11th, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
REINHARD, South Chihli Mission, for 
U.S.A. | 

February 13th, Miss MABEL C. 
HARTFORD, M. E. M., Yenping, and 
Miss Lyp1a A. TRIMBLE, M. E M., 
Foochow, for U. S. A. | 


February 13th, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Dopp and two children, A. P. M., | 
for U. S.A. 


February 15th, Mrs. C.F. E. DAvis 
and child, C. I. M., for Australia. 

February 18th, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
ROGERS and child and Mrs. J. R. 
ADAM and two children for England, 
via Siberia. (All C. I. M.) 

February 27th, Mrs. W. N. BREws- 
TER, M. E. M., Hinghwafu, for U. 
S. A. 
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